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We  are  enclosing  tapes  and  transcripts  of   four  oral  history 
interviews  conducted  during  1989  with  United  States  District 
Judge  Charles  G.  Neese  in  Nashville.   These  interviews  were 
completed  as  part  of  the  Recent  Tennessee  Political  History 
Project . 
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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.  THE  PROJECT  IS  "RECENT  TENNESSEE  POLITICAL  HISTORY". 
THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  JUDGE  CHARLES  G.  NEESE.  THE  DATE  IS  JUNE 
17,  1939.  THE  PLACE  IS  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE.  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY 
DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE.  TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY  WILLIAMS. 
INTERVIEW  #  1 . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Judge   Neese,  I  would  like  first  of  all  to  get  some 

information  of  a  biographical  nature  about  you.  If 
you  will,  let  us  start  when  and  where  you  were  born,  who  your 
family  was,  and  what  you  remember  about  growing  up  and  getting 
started  to  school. 

JUDGE  NEESE:    I   was  born  October  3,  1916  in  Paris,  Henry  County, 

Tennessee.  My  parents  were  Charles  Gentry  Neese 
and  Sarah  Anna  Nunn  (I  love  to  say  my  mother  was  a  "nun"),  both 
of  whom  were  natives  of  Henry  County.  I  attended  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  city  of  Paris  and  lost  my  mother  when  I  was  eleven 
years  of  age  which  I  believe  was  about  1928.  At  that  time  we  had 
the  eight  grades  in  graded  school.  My  fellow  students,  I  guess, 
felt  sorry  for  me  and  wanted  to  boost  me  along  and  made  me 
president  of  the  8th  grade  graduating  class.  I  have  my  eighth 
grade  diploma  over  there. 

I  then  attended  E.W.  Grove  Henry  County  High  School  [for  four 
years].  My  father  had  told  me  that  he  couldn't  be  father  and 
mother  both  to  me,  but  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  fulfill  both 
roles.    I   was    designated   "the   most   athletic   boy"   in    our 


graduating  class.  I  played  football  my  senior  year~-126  pounds 
soaking  wet--quarterback  back  in  the  days  when  it  was  against  the 
rules  to  coach  from  the  sidelines.  So  my  contribution  was 
deciding  what  the  other  team  was  expecting  us  to  do  and  doing  the 
opposite  which  has  helped  me  the  rest  of  my  life. 

I  participated  in  baseball  and  was  captain  of  the  team.  I 
made  a  couple  of  letters  in  basketball  and  maybe  one  in  track.  I 
was  never  much  of  a  basketball  player.  I  'was  the  president  of  our 
high  school  graduating  class  also.  We  are  having  our  reunion  fifty 
-five  years  later  next  June  which  has  shown  me  to  my  surprise  that 
I  was  elected  for  life. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Where  will  you  hold  that  reunion,  Judge  Neese? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Paris  Landing  Inn. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   You   played  basketball  and  baseball.   How  tall  were 

you,  sir? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    I've  never  been  over  five  six-and-a-half. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   And  you  played  varsity  basketball. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    I   was   a  substitute   on   the  basketball   team.    I 

couldn't   keep   from   fouling  out.    Having   played 
football   and  baseball,  I   couldn't  bring  myself   to  let   somebody 
else  shoot  (laughter)  without  interference. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  were  your  interests  in  high  school?    Did   you 

plan  at  that  time  to  go  to  college  and  study  law? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    In   1935, when  our  class  graduated,  was  right  in  the 

depth  of  the  Depression  as  far  as  it  had  reached 
our  little  town.  I  was  selected  to  the  National  Honor  Society. 
I   did   pretty   well  in  my  school  work.   I  was  determined  to  go  to 


college  and  didn't  have  the  wherewithal.  Drake  University  offered 
me  some  sort  of  a  scholarship.  Frankly,  I  didn't  know  which  way 
to  start  out  to  go  where  Drake  University  was.  So  it  began  to 
look,  closer  to  time  to  start  college  somewhere,  as  if  I  was  going 
to  be  embarrassed  and  not  go.  I  guess  you  are  too  young  to 
remember  a  man  named  Dr.  J.  Paul  Phillips.  He  came  to  the  drug 
store  where  I  was  a  soda  jerk  and  wanted  to  talk  with  me  as 
president  of  our  most  recent  graduating  class  about  somebody  to 
run  the  campus  newspaper  in  what  was  then  a  junior  college.  The 
paper  was  called  the  "Volette". 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  do  you  spell  that  sir? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    V-O-L-E-T-T-E. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   And  which  junior  college  was  it? 

JUDGE  NEESE:    That   was  then  the   University  of  Tennessee   Junior 

College  at  Martin.  Paul  Meek  was  the  executive 
officer;  he  was  the  head  man.  So  when  Dr.  Phillips--we  called  him 
"Popeye"  behind  his  back--his  wife  was  the  registrar—gave  me  a 
bird's  eye  view  of  what  he  was  looking  for  and  asked  me  if  I  knew 
anybody  who  could  do  it.   I  said,  "Yes,  me." 

So,  by  running  the  newspaper,  first  as  business  manager  and 
later  as  general  manager,  I  was  able  to  gather  enough  funds  to 
finance  myself  through  one  year  of  academic  training.  I  had  had 
some  experience  with  the  local  daily  newspaper  in  Paris,  Tennessee 
where  I  worked  for  free.  I  became  the  correspondent  for  most  of 
the  state  newspapers  in  the  press  associations,  one  of  which  was 
then  called  United  Press. 

A   man,  whose  name  you  might  have  run  across,  Valco  Lyle,  the 


head  of  the  Memphis  Bureau,  and  I  had  done  some  special 
reportorial  assignments  in  my  area  for  him.  He  called  me  about 
the  end  of  the  regular  term  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  be 
interested  in  going  to  the  bureau  in  Hew  Orleans  and  working  while 
other  personnel  of  United  Press  took  their  vacation.  I  told  him  I 
was  . 

I  got  a  telegram  from  a  man,  whose  name  I  recall  as  I.  I. 
Femrite,  who  was  head  of  the  bureau,  offering  me  $25.00  a  week  for 
that  service.  This  is  hard  for  people  in  the  present  economy  to 
believe,  but  the  first  thought  that  crossed  my  mind  was,"What  will 
I  do  with  all  that  money?"  So  after  school  was  out,  I  went  to  New 
Orleans  and  made  apparently  a  pretty  good  record  with  them.  I 
wound  up  as  night  manager  of  the  bureau  managing  only  myself. 

While  I  was  there  I  had  contributed  mightily  to  the  printed 
version  of  a  paper  that  each  bureau  puts  out  to  its  subscribers-- 
that  is,  its  clients.  In  doing  that,  I  saw  that  if  I  knew 
something  about  law,  I  would  have  a  better  understanding  of 
government  and  governmental  operations  people  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  So  I  decided  I  would  try  to  get  into  a  law  school. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  year  was  that,  sir? 

JUDGE  NEESE:    That   was  the  summer  of  1936.   I  had  been  told  when 

I  was  hired  that  they  wanted  me  to  be  the  first  in 
United  Press  to  institute  a  technique  of  sending  out  UP  news  for 
purposes  of  radio  broadcasts  rather  than  print  journalism.  That 
project  never  did  materialize  while  I  was  there,  however.  I 
thought  it  very  interesting  that  I  could  have  been  in  on  the 
ground   floor  with  some  possibility   of  the  changeover  from   print 


journalism  to  the  electronic  media. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   That   would  have   been  a   new  thing   at   the   time. 

Judge,  that  was  1936  and  you  were  in   New   Orleans. 
That  was  when  you  began  to  think  about  going  to  law  school? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That   is   right.    You   understand   that   [as    to] 

anything  I  ever  thought  about  in  those  days  I  had 
to  figure  out  the  ways  and  means  to  do  it,  which  was  perhaps  the 
best  education  I  ever  got  with  all  due  respect  to  you  in  academia. 
I  knew  that  the  place  where  you  could  get  the  most  expeditious 
course  in  law  taught  by  the  textbook  system  was  Cumberland 
University  in  Lebanon,  Tennessee.  I  used  the  United  Press 
letterhead  to  write  to  the  president  of  that  institution,  who  was 
Dr.  Ernest  Stockton,  Sr .  His  son  was  later  president  of  the  same 
institution.  We  were  in  school  at  the  same  time.  I  hope  I  am  not 
giving  you  too  much  detail. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   No  sir,  this  is  what  we  need  to  have. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    I    wrote   and   told   Dr.   Stockton   that   I   would 

appreciate  [it]  if  he  would  send  me  the  name  of 
their  director  of  publicity , which  the  public  relations  people  were 
then  called.  He  wrote  back  a  very  nice  letter  and  said  because 
of  the  economic  conditions  they  didn't  have  one,  but  they  hoped  to 
have  one  by  the  start  of  the  next  term  or  semester,  whichever  it 
was . 

I   waited  as  patiently  as   I  could  for  a   decent  interval  and 
then   wrote  him  back   and  suggested  the   possibility  that  I   might 
come  and  be  his  director  of  publicity.  (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  was  the  summer  of  1936,  sir? 


JUDGE  NEESE:  That  was  the  summer  of  1936.  On  the  way  with  a 
Softball  team  to  participate  in  the  state 
tournament  in  Chattanooga  I  climbed  down  off  the  [open]  bed  of  a 
truck  and  walked  up  toward  Dr.  Stockton's  house.  He  was  sitting 
in  his  shirt  sleeves  in  the  swing,  and  I  put  on  my  best  smile  and 
stuck  out  my  best  hand  and  told  him  who  I  was.  He  had  just  agreed 
to  hire  me  and  pay  all  of  rny  expenses,  even  cap  and  gown ,  room  and 
board,  tuition  and  everything  to  be  their  director  of  publicity. 
Here  this  teenage  kid  was  there  in  a  Softball  uniform.  (Laughter) 
I  am  afraid  Dr.  Stockton's  feathers  fell  all  over  the  place  having 
to  report  what  he  had  done  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  this 
point  in  the  Depression. 

DR. CRAWFORD:  He  had  not  met  you  before  that  time  had  he? 
JUDGE  NEESE:  He  had  not  met  me  and  must  have  had  visions  of  a 
much  more  mature  person  who  was  night  manager  of  a 
press  association  bureau  in  a  major  city.  When  school  started  I 
did.  Among  my  duties  was  as  monitor  of  one  of  the  floors  of  the 
boys'  dormitory  where  I  lived.  The  first  evening  that  I  was  there 
for  the  first  meal, the  matron  in  charge  of  the  dormitory  called  on 
me  to  pray--to  offer  thanks.  Well,  I  finally  mumbled  something, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  right  then  I  would  never  get  caught  in  a 
situation  like  that  anymore.  I  never  have,  I've  always  been  able 
to  pray  in  public  since.  (Laughter) 

We  went  through  one  year  of  law  school  which  one  could  do  in 
those  days  and  then,  if  one  wanted  to  continue  studying  under  a 
practicing  lawyer  for  another  year  or  major  portion  thereof  and 
could  pass  the  bar  examination,  he  or  she  became  a  lawyer.    So   I 


decided  that  after  I  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  I  would  take  that  second  year  which  I  did  in  Huntington, 
Tennessee,  under  a  delightful  gentleman  named  John  Tom  Peeler. 
Then  I  decided  I  would  take  the  bar  examination  so  if  I  ever 
needed  to  come  back  out  to  something  from  journalism  I  would  have 
something  to  fall  back  on. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   When  were  you  with  Mr.  Peeler  in  Huntington,  Judge? 

Was  that  in  1937  and  '38? 
JUDGE  NEESE:  That  is  right.  My  firm  intention  at  the  time  was 
to  return  to  the  United  Press  which  had  been 
continuing  to  offer  me  positions  while  I  was  in  school.  I  dared 
to  think  I  might  make  $50.00  a  week  with  the  new  training  I  had 
gotten.  I  worked  very  hard  studying  law.  I  wanted  to  learn  all 
about  the  various  fields  of  law.  As  I  said,  we  had  the  textbook 
system.  There  are  some  judges  of  the  older  variety  who  tell  me 
that  today  they  can  tell  just  by  the  way  a  lawyer  operates  in 
court  whether  he  came  out  of  the  case  system  or  the  textbook 
system.   They  prefer  the  latter. 

So  after  taking  my  second  year  in  Huntington  where  I  made 
some  of  my  expenses  by  being  a  catcher  of  some  of  your  Memphis 
fast  softball  pitchers,  such  as  Oliver  Triplett  and  Don  Stainback 
internationally  known..  .  only  a  few  of  us  country  catchers  could 
handle  their  pitches.  I  would  make  $5  a  game  sometimes.  We'd 
play  a  game  on  Saturday  and  a  double-header  on  Sunday.  So  I  would 
make  $15  which  was  a  lot  of  money  to  me  then. 

I  passed  the  bar  examination. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  year  was  that,  sir? 


JUDGE  NEESE:    That   was   in   March,   1938.    I   had    taken    the 

examination  in  January  in  Memphis.  I  had  attended 
then  what  was  called  Southern  Law  University,  which  was  eventually 
merged  into  the  College  of  Law  over  at  Memphis  State  University, 
operated  by  a  man  named  Sam  Margolin.  During  a  part  of  the 
refresher  course,  he  became  ill  and  asked  me  to  teach  it  which  I 
also  made  a  little  money  out  of  then.  There  was  a  man  name  Ewing 
Carruthers  who  was  the  business  manager  of  that  institution  for 
that  purpose. 

I  then  decided  since  I  had  gone  this  far  I'd  better  delay  my 
return  to  journalism  a  little  more  and  see  as  a  practical  matter 
what  the  practice  of  law  was  like.  So  I  started  out  practicing 
law  in  my  home  town  of  Paris,  Tennesssee.  At  that  time, I  suppose, 
if  one  lawyer  had  all  the  business  there  he  wouldn't  have  had 
much . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Who  else  was  practicing  at  the  time  in  Paris? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    The   big  firm  was   VanDyke  and  Cox.    James  W.   Van 

Dyke  and  Wayne  A.  Cox  who  later  on  served  as 
chancellor  of  the  8th  Chancery  Division.  Other  lawyers  were 
Dudley  Porter,  Sr .  the  father  of  the  man  who  later  was  assistant 
Attorney  General  in  Tennessee  and  general  counsel  of  the  Provident 
Life  and  Accident  in  Chattanooga  who  up  to  that  time  had  made  the 
highest  grade  ever  made  on  the  bar  examination,  and  Richard  H. 
Rhodes  who  started  in  Milan,  Tennessee.  Then  there  were  several 
others  who  were  there  when  I  started.  But  they  were  the  leading 
lawyers  at  that  time.  And  what  business  there  was,  they  had  sewed 
up . 


DR.  CRAWFORD:   By  1938? 

MR.  NEESE:      Nineteen   thirty-eight   and  thirty-nine,   forty  and 

early  forty-one.  In  193^  from  our  neighboring 
county  of  Carroll  at  Huntington,  Congressman  Gordon  Browning  had 
run  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  United  States  Senate  for 
the  seat  held  by  former  judge  of  the  Tennessee  Supreme  Court 
Nathan  S.  Bachman .  He  lost  the  nomination  to  Senator  Bachman,  but 
Governor  Hill  McAlister,  who  was  concluding  his  second  term,  had 
announced  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  nomination  again. 
Gordon  Browning  entered  that  race;  he  was  still  in  Congress. 
Before  he  had  announced,  Dr.  Burgin  E.  Dossett,  who  had  been  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  was  announced  as  the  favorite  candidate 
of  Senator  Kenneth  D.  McKellar,  who  was  the  strongest  politician 
statewide  in  Tennessee  of  that  era. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  this  in  1936? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    This  was  in  1936.   Mr.  Crump,  who  was   the   nearest 

thing   to  controller  of  Tennessee  politics  for  many 
years,   came  out   for  Gordon   Browning  about   10  days   before   the 
primary   election  which  showed   some  interesting  things   about  the 
relationship  of  Mr.  Crump  and  Senator  McKellar. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What   does   that   indicate  about   the  relationship, 

Judge? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    The   idea  was, at  that  time, among  the  politicos  that 

McKellar  and  Crump  were  bosom  buddies  and  would  not 
interfere  with  what  the  other  one  was  doing.  This  was  never  the 
truth.  Crump,  many  people  have  forgotten,  served  two  terms  in 
Congress   as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.   Along  that 
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line,  by  the  way,  there  has  been  a  man  named  Hurbert  Frederick 
Fisher,  who  had  served  very  satisfactorily  for  about  a  decade  in 
the  Congress  from  the  Memphis  area.  And  the  story  is  that  he  got 
the  word  one  day  that  he  was  not  to  run  any  more, that  Mr.  Crump 
wanted  to  go  Congress,  which  Mr.  Crump  did.  He  [Mr.  Fisher]  didn't 
run  anymore.  Along  the  way  Senator  McKellar  made  one  of  his 
relatives,  (I  believe  it  was  a  brother  Clint),  postmaster  at 
Memphis.  This  displeased  Mr.  Crump  very  much.  That  was  an  early 
indication  that  they  did  not  always  see  eye  to  eye.  But, in  any 
event, back  to  1936  when  Mr.  Crump  came  out  for  Gordon  Browning  and 
Dr.  Dossett  had  McKellar's  support,  Browning  won  by  a  tremendous 
majority  and  made  the  mistake  of  sending  Mr.  Crump  a  telegram  that 
"there  are  60,000  reasons  why  I  love  Shelby  County."  That  being, 
I  believe,  about  the  number  of  votes—maybe  not  quite—that  Shelby 
County  had  given  Browning.  He  received  59, 87^  votes  in  Shelby 
County . 

On  April  23,  1937,  Senator  Bachman  died.  The  President  was 
urging  Governor  Browning  to  appoint  George  L.  Berry,  the  head  of 
the  Pressmans '  Union,  which  had  it's  international  headquarters  in 
Pressman's  Home,  Tennessee,  in  Hawkins  County.  He  was  also  a  vice 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  This,  I  believe, 
was  before  the  amalgamation  of  the  AFL  and  CIO.  Anyway,  the 
President  very  much  wanted  George  Berry  appointed,  and  Mr.  Crump 
wanted  to  be  appointed.  Rather,  he  probably  wanted  to  be  offered 
the  appointment  and  turn  it  down. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  To  the  U.S.  Senate? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    To  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  out   the   unex- 
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pired  term  of  Judge  Bachman.  Browning  and  Crump 
had  a  meeting  and  nobody  knows  what  happened  in  that  meeting.  But 
from  that  point  on,  things  started  going  downhill  between  Browning 
and  Crump.  The  Governor  proposed  to  the  Legislature  the  adoption 
of  the  Unit  Rule  in  primary  elections  in  Tennessee  under  which 
votes  would  be  counted  on  a  by  county,  instead  of  by  vote,  basis. 
Whoever  won  the  county  got  one  vote, or  whatever  the  numbers  were, 
which  was  designed  of  course,  to  cut  down  the  tremendous  and 
decisive  big  vote  in  Shelby  County  controlled  by  Mr.  Crump.  The 
floor  leader  against  that  plan  in  the  State  Senate  was  a  man  named 
William  Prentice  Cooper  of  Shelbyville  who  had  been  District 
Attorney  General  down  there  by  appointment. 

Senator  McKellar  appeared  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
Legislature  in  opposition  to  the  Unit  Plan.  This  threw  Crump  and 
McKellar  wholeheartedly  in  bed  together  again.  The  Unit  Bill  was 
finally  passed.  It  was  later  declared  blatantly  unconstitutional 
by  the  Tennessee  Supreme  Court,  of  course. 

This  threw  "the  stuff  in  the  fan"  between  Crump  and  Browning. 
Browning  had  the  opposition  of  Crump  in  1938.  time.  He  wanted  a 
Memphis  man  now,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  putting  some  of  his 
choices  in  the  governor's  chair,  to  be  the  governor.  Congressman 
Walter  Clift  Chandler  announced  for  governor  of  Tennessee.  Well, 
State  Senator  [Prentice]  Cooper  also  announced.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  persuade  Senator  Cooper  to  stand  aside  and  let  Mr.  Crump's 
number  one  choice  get  the  nomination.  Senator  Cooper, 
characteristic^  was  a  very  hard-headed  man,  and  he  wouldn't  get 
out.    Finally,  they  had  to  pull  Chandler  out.   In  1938  Cooper  had 
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the  Crump  support  and  McKellar's  support  for  governor. 

Senator   Cooper  wasn't  much   of  a  speaker — -almost   as  bad   as 
Estes  Kefauver,  but  not  quite. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  have  heard  that  he  was  not  a  good  speaker,  Judge. 

He  was  certainly  well  educated.   Why  was  he   not   a 
good  speaker? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Doctor,   the  only  way  I  know  to  answer  that  is  that 

some   people  "has"  it   and  some  people   don't  "has" 
it.  (Laughter)   He's  a  "don't  has  it." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   His  Harvard  education  didn't  make  him  a  good 

speaker? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Yale,  please! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yale. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    No,   so  they  began  to  look  around  for  somebody  else 

to  be  on  the  slate  with  Senator  Cooper.  Senator 
McKellar  was  a  friend  of  a  district  attorney  general  in  the 
Winchester  area  named  A.  Tom  Stewart.  His  father  had  been  the 
chancellor  in  that  area  for  many  years,  and  they  were  all  well 
regarded.  Being  a  prosecuting  attorney,  the  anticipation  was  that 
General  Stewart  would  be  an  excellent  speaker  on  the  stump.  They 
found  out  too  late  that  he  couldn't  speak  much  either.  So 
finally,  they  went  the  whole  way,  and  for  the  first  and  only  time 
in  Tennessee  politics  created  a  coalition  of  Cooper/Stewart/W. D. 
"Pete"  Hudson. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Was  he  running  for  the  public  service  commission? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    It   was   then   called   the    Railroad   and   Public 
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Utilities  Commission  of  Tennessee.  He  was  running 
for  a  position  on  that  commission  and  was  unopposed.  But  he  was  a 
firebrand  type  of  speaker.  The  three  of  them  in  the  coalition 
campaigned  together  and  the  talent  of  Pete  Hudson  on  the  stump 
made  the  campaign  a  little  more  interesting  than  it  would  have 
been  without  him. 

Gordon  Browning,  of  course,  was  an  excellent  stump  speaker. 
He  told  jokes  very  well.  I  remember  hearing  him  one  time  back  in 
that  campaign  when  a  tremendous  crowd  showed  up  in  the  north  door 
of  the  courthouse  in  Henry  County  to  hear  him.  He  started  out  by 
saying  he  felt  like  the  old  lady  who  had  never  seen  the  ocean 
before.  They  took  her  to  see  it  and  she  stood  on  the  shore  and 
looked  it  over  and  looked  it  over  without  saying  anything.  Finally 
very  quietly,  one  of  her  relatives  said,  "Marnrnmy ,  what  do  you  think 
about  it?" 

She  said,  "Well,  it  is  the  only  thing  I  ever  saw  that  there 
is  enough  of."  (Laughter)  He  compared  that  to  his  crowd  that 
day.  He  was  very  good  at  that  and  was  very  effective  as  a  public 
speaker . 

Did  I  say  he  finally  appointed  George  Berry  to  the  Senate  for 
the  unexpired  term?    Browning  and  Berry  had  nobody  on  their  slate 
for  Railroad  and  Public  Utilities  Commissioner. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   When  Berry  received  the  senatorial  appointment,  was 

it  never    offered  to  Mr.  Crump? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Nobody   knows  whether  it  was  or  not,  but  the  rumors 
were  that  Mr.  Crump, having  been  in  Congress  for  two 
terms  wanted  the  honor  of  having  the  position  offered  to   him   and 
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then  be  able  magnanimously  to  turn  it  down.  Mr.  Crump  was  very 
careful  of  his  public  image  as  you  may  remember.  Are  you  old 
enough  to  remember  him? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   No  sir,  but  I  have  studied  a  great  deal  about  him. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Well,  you  know  about  him  then.   He  was  quite  a  man. 

He  seduced  the  people  of  Memphis  and  Shelby  County 
with  superior  government—absolutely  honest.  He  never  would 
insist  on  persons  from  that  area  being  in  a  governor's  cabinet, 
when  he  had  been  responsible  for  their  election  with  the  exception 
of  James  McCormick.  James  McCormick  was  the  perennial 
commissioner  of  what  was  then  called  Insurance  and  Banking.  But 
Mr.  Crump  had  the  number  two  or  the  number  three  man  who  were 
career  people,  in  all  the  other  departments. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  could  report  to  him,  I  gather. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Not   only  report  to   him,  they  could   have  a   great 

deal  to  say  about  putting  his  preferences  into 
practice.  Well,  in  that  campaign,  I  was  infuriated  with  my 
neighbor,  Governor  Browning,  for  having  disenfranchised  so  many 
people  in  the  primary  elections,  as  I  thought.  I  was  for  anybody 
who  was  against  him.  I  made  ray  thoughts  about  the  matter  as  a 
young  lawyer  known  far  and  wide.  A  man  named  Clarence  0.  Hampton 
was  a  cosmetic  executive  manufacturer  in  our  little  town,  and  he 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Cooper/Stewart/Hudson  coalition  ticket  for 
Henry  County.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Rena,  was  my  first  grade  teacher  in 
public  school.  We  were  in  the  same  church.  Clarence  had  a 
exagerated  idea  about  me.  So  he  got  me  to  speak  around.  I  went 
into   Browning's  home   county,  down   at  Bruceton,   and   spoke   for 
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Cooper  but  not  against  Browning  and  things  of  that  sort.   So  every 
time  Senator  Cooper  would  come  to  town  Mr.  Hampton  would   have   me 
around   him.   The  candidate   and  I  got   to  know  each   other  pretty 
well.   That  was  my  start  in  politics. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   In  the  campaign  of  1938? 

JUDGE  NEESE:    Nineteen  thirty-eight.  That  is  right.    The  Cooper/ 
Stewart/Hudson   ticket   won  going   away.   Browning, 
who  had  won  in  Shelby  County  with  nearly  60,000  votes,   this   time 
saw  Senator  Cooper  get  nearly  73,000. 

I  continued  to  practice  law  and  I  was  the  chairman  of  all  the 
civic  events  that  nobody  else  would  fool  with  in  my  home  town.  We 
had  a  thing  called  the  Nancy  Hall  Jubilee.  That  was  in  honor  of 
the  Nancy  Hall  sweet  potato.  We  hadn't  had  a  celebration  there 
since  the  centennial  celebration  of  1923  in  our  town.  Of  course, 
we  invited  all  the  state  bigwigs  including  the  governor-elect  to 
come  to  that.  Well,  he  was  the  gubernatorial  nominee  at  the  time. 
I  got  to  know  Senator  Cooper,  who  was  a  bachelor,  well  socially  at 
that  time.  That  relationship  continued  and  our  get  togethers  con- 
tinued and  finally  he  told  me  that  he  wanted  me  to  join  his 
administration.  He  said  in  going  over  the  state,  he  had  made  a 
little  list  of  people  that  he  thought  were  outstanding — young 
people--that  I  was  on  the  list,  so  forth  and  so  on  like  that.  If 
there  was  anything  that  I  didn't  want  then,  it  was  a  state  job, 
because  I  was  beginning  to  support  my  family  and  myself  out  of  the 
law  practice. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   People  who  did  go  to  work  for  Governor  Cooper  found 
him  a  little  hard  to  get  along  with,  Judge. 
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JUDGE  NEESE:    I  wouldn't  say  "hard  to  get  along  with"— impossible 

to  get  along  with.  (Laughter)  I  should  add,  to 
fill  in  another  part  of  rny  story,  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  I 
was  doing  better  financially  was  that  we  had  a  congressman  named 
Herron  Carney  Pearson,  who  was  a  friend  of  then  Congressman 
Kef auver ;  they  served  in  the  House  together.  The  resident 
secretary  for  Congressman  Pearson  ran  successfully,  with  my  help, 
for  trustee  of  the  county  and  then  he  vacated  the  job  and  I  was 
appointed.  That  was  my  first  official  entry  into  public  service. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  did  you  work  in  that  position? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Anywhere   in  the  congressional   district—which  was 

then  the  Eighth  Congressional  District— that  it  was 
required.   And  very  little  was  required. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Was  that  full  time  or  part  time? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Part   time  and  no  clock   to  punch  or  anything.    It 

didn't  pay  much,  but  it  paid  enough  to  pay  the 
grocery  bill  at  my  house. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  he  maintain  an  office  anywhere  in  the  district? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    My   law  office  was   his  office.   When   Cooper   kept 

urging  me  to  join  his  administration,  I  kept 
turning  it  down  and  then  along  the  way  Congressman  Pearson  told  me 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  renomination  because  of  his 
health.  About  that  time  Governor  Cooper  called  me  and  wanted  me 
to  come  to  Nashville  to  see  him,  and  I  did.  He  said,  "Now  here  is 
the  list  of  positions  that  are  open  in  my  administration.  I  want 
you  to  pick  one  of  them  and  join  me.  You've  put  me  off  long 
enough . " 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:   Do  you  remember  what  year  that  was,  sir? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That   was  in  1941.    Among  the  positions   that  were 

available  was  what  was  then  called  Appeals  Referee 
in  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Division  of  the  Tennessee 
Department  of  Labor.  Having  my  eye  eventually  on  a  judicial 
position,  I  decided  that  position  was  quasi-judicial  and  that 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  me  to  learn.  So  I  took  that  and  then 
eventually  became  the  Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  All  of  this  time  Governor  Cooper  was  using  me  as  sort 
of  an  executive  assistant.  With  World  War  II  going  on,  one  of  my 
assignments  was  as  Director  of  Department  of  Traffic  and 
Transportation  in  which  I  had  bo  approve  in  advance  any  travel  or 
use  of  gasoline  or  the  buying  of  new  tires  for  all  the  big  shots 
in  the  state  government.  (Laughter)  This  was  not  a  very  popular 
thing. 

Finally,  everybody  else  sort  of  went  off  to  war  except  me  and 
I  moved  right  into  the  Governor's  office  as  his  official  Executive 
Assistant.  I  was  liaison  between  him  and  the  special  session  of 
the  Legislature,  to  raise  teacher's  salaries  and  to  give  the  vote 
to  our  boys  overseas  in  the  service--and  some  girls,  I  guess.  We 
were  able  to  get  both  of  those  measures  passed  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  Of  course,  the  proposals  were  very  popular  all 
over.  I  had  some  interesting  experiences  with  Will  Gerber,  who 
was  the  District  Attorney  General  in  Shelby  County  and  the  front 
man  for  Mr.  Crump  while  the  Legislature  was  in  session.  Mr.  Crump 
always  kept  a  man  on  the  scene  here, to  report  to  him  and  to  report 
back  to  the  legislators  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:   I   believe  he  gave   directions  about  daily   to   the 

Shelby  County  delegation,   didn't  he? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    I  would  guess  sort  of  hourly. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Will  Gerber  was  filling  the  position  at  that  time? 
JUDGE  NEESE:  He  was  filling  the  position,  but  not  as  popular  as 
predecessor  who  was  a  man  named  Roxie  Rice  whose 
personality  was  as  attractive  as  his  name.  I  stayed  in  state 
government  in  one  form  or  another  'til  I  just  couldn't  get  along 
with  Governor  Cooper  any  longer.  Even  though  I  admired  him  and 
thought  he  was  a  tremendously  able  and  discerning  man,  our 
personalities  clashed.  We  had  about  three  fallings-out.  The 
first  one,  1  sort  of  was  forgiving;  the  second  one,  I  was  on  the 
way  home  when  Hilton  Butler  and  Bain  Stewart  and  John  W.  Harton-- 
Governor  Cooper's  top  people  in  his  administration—met  me  coming 
down  the  steps  of  the  capitol  in  a  hurry  and  wanted  to  know  where 
I  was  going.   I  said,  "Home!" 

They  said,  "For  the  weekend?" 
I  said,  "No,  forever."   (Laughter) 

So  they  stopped  and  talked  me  back  into  it  as  did  Governor 
Cooper's  father,  W.  P.  Cooper,  who  had  some  interesting  things  to 
say  about  his  son.  His  son  was  still  not  married  at  that  time. 
So  I  went  back  to  my  little  town  of  Paris  in  the  knowledge  that  I 
was  going  to  be  drafted. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  year  was  that,  sir? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    In  1944, 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   I   believe  you  had   served  longer  than   most  people 

did  with  Governor  Cooper. 
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JUDGE  NEESE:    I   managed  to  stay  away  from  him  a  lot  of  the  time. 

That  was  one  reason. 
DR,  CRAWFORD:   Did  he  have  quite  a  temper,  Judge? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Volatile.    He   would   show  it   physically   at  some 

points—kick  something  or  something  like  that.  One 
day  we  had  a  one-term  congressman  from  the  Governor's  district 
named  Harold  Henderson  Earthman,  whose  nickname  was  "Doc". 
Earthman  was  paying  a  courtesy  call  on  the  governor  and  I  was 
sitting  out  in  the  front  office.  I  heard  a  big  commotion,  so  I 
went  to  the  door  and  looked  in  and  they  were  trying  to  have  a 
fight.  Although  still  a  little  fellow,  I  separated  them  and  it 
wasn't  too  hard  to  do.  Yes,  he  got  physical  sometimes. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  unusual  for  a  governor,  isn't  it? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Well,   of  course,  that  is   the  only  one  I   ever  had 

much   experience   with.   He   was   a  man   who  wanted 

things  done  his  way.  If  he  even  suspected  that 
there  was  any  funny  business  going  on  he  was  just  impossible. 
I'll  give  you  an  example.  One  day  he  had  a  delegation  in  from  one 
of  the  counties.  Apparently,  he  wanted  to  check  how  he  had  done 
in  that  county  the  last  election.  He  asked  me  to  get  him  the 
returns  from  the  last  primary  election  from  that  county.  Well, 
the  official  custodian  is  the  Secretary  of  State.  So  I  sent 
Leslie,  or  whatever  his  name  was,  the  porter,  back  to  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office  to  get  these  returns.  When  they 
arrived  I  took  them  and  laid  them  on  the  Governor's  desk  in  his 
office . 

For   some   reason   or  other   Governor   Cooper   gave   them   no 
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credibility.  He  called  me  back  in  there  and,  in  the  presence  of 
these  other  people , cussed  me  out  literally  good, about  lying  to  him 
by  giving  him  all  these  fake  figures  and  incorrect,  and  so  forth 
and  so  on. 

So  after  the  delegation  left,  I  went  back  in  there.  I  don't 
guess  I  should  be  too  proud  of  this,  but  I  told  him  that  that  was 
the  second  time  that  he  had  accused  me  of  being  a  liar.  If  there 
was  one  thing  that  I  prided  myself  in  it  was  my  integrity  and  I 
didn't  propose  to  allow  him  or  anybody  else,  regardless  of 
position,  to  impugn  that  integrity.  When  he  had  spoken  to  me  in 
the  presence  of  those  other  people,  if  they  hadn't  been  there,  and 
if  he  hadn't  been  the  Governor  of  Tennessee,  I  would  have  knocked 
him  right  through  that  window  behind  him.  (Laughter)  I  wanted  him 
to  understand  that!  That  was  the  time  that  I  met  later  the 
bigwigs  from  the  administration  on  the  steps  and  they  talked  me 
into  going  back.  In  a  little  while  Governor  Cooper,  who  was 
notoriously  conservative  with  his  personal  funds, came  by  my  little 
desk  in  the  cabinet  room  and  said,  "Get  your  hat,  Charlie,  and 
I'll  buy  you  your  lunch." 

Well,  I  knew  he  was  serious  about  the  thing.  I  said,  "Thank 
you,  I  could  hardly  be  hungry  under  these  circumstances." 
(Laughter)  So  when  he  came  back,  he  sat  at  my  desk  and  apologized 
for  losing  his  temper  and  for  saying  the  things  that  he  had.  He 
said  a  lot  of  nice  things  such  as,  "I  know  you  are  one  of  the  best 
friends  that  I  have  in  the  world."  and  things  of  that  sort.  We 
sort  of  smoothed  it  over,  but  it  didn't  last  long. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   He  still  had  the  same  temper,  didn't  he? 
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JUDGE  NEESE:    Oh   yes,  I  guess  he   did  'til  the  day   he  died,  May 

18,  1969.  We  had  a  big  argument  in  1958  when  he 
was  running  against  Senator  Albert  Gore,  Sr.  Governor  Cooper  had 
asked  my  advice.  I  told  him  that  he  was  doing  well,  in  my 
opinion,  but  that  if  he  kept  up  his  tirade  against  Senator  Gore, 
without  saying  what  he  was  for  that  the  thing  would  react  against 
him  and  beat  him.  He  kept  doing  it  and  I  called  him  up  when  he 
was  speaking  in  Rogersville  in  Hawkins  County  and  told  him  again 
on  the  telephone  that  it  was  going  to  beat  him.  He  got  mad  as  all 
get-out  at  me  about  that,  and  it  did  beat  him!  He  had  Senator 
Gore  defeated  if  he  had  just  let  up  a  little  bit  on  Senator  Gore 
and  started  a  positive  campaign.  Talk  about  a  negative  campaign! 
(Laughter ) 

I  need  to  go  back  and  fill  in  one  thing  that  I  think  you'll 
be  interested  in.  When  I  came  to  see  Governor  Cooper  the  time 
immediately  before  I  agreed  to  take  a  job,  I  told  him  that  I  was 
resident  secretary  for  Congressman  Pearson  and  that  I  didn't  feel 
that  I  could  run  off  and  leave  him.  And  he  (Governor  Cooper) 
exploded  and  said,  "Herron  Pearson,  Herron  Pearson!  Who  the  hell 
is  Herron  Pearson;  he  is  not  going  anywhere.  If  you  as  a  young 
fellow  want  to  latch  on  to  somebody  who  is  going  somewhere,  you 
ought  to  latch  onto  Estes  Kefauver."  Estes  Kefauver  had  come  down 
and  served  about  two  or  three  months,  reorganizing  the  Department 
of  Finance  and  Taxation, (as  Revenue  was  then  known)  and  had  gone 
back  to  Chattanooga  to  practice  law.  Shortly  after  he  had  resumed 
the   practice  of  lav/,  Sam   Davis  McReynolds  died,  the   Congressman 
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from   that   district.    Kefauver  ran   in   a   special   election   on 

September  13,  1937.   I've  got  his  campaign  poster  right  there--the 

first  time  he  ran  for  any  district-wide  office. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   He  looks  very  young  there. 

JUDGE  NEESE:    Yes,   he   was.   He   ran  so  hard   and  fast  that   his 

several  opponents  all  sort  of  threw  in  the  towel 
pretty  quick  before  the  primary  election.  Judge  Bob  Taylor's  son, 
Jerome  Taylor,  as  the  Republican  nominee  in  that  special 
election ;they  had  been  in  Yale  together,  I  believe.  Kefauver  won. 
During  that  period  of  time,  Senator  Kefauver  and  I  had  become 
friends.  Although  we  were  both  working  in  an  administration 
supported  by  Mr.  Crump,  neither  one  of  us  had  any  use  for  Mr. 
Crump  on  the  basis  that  it  galled  us  for  one  man  to  have  that  much 
power  over  all  the  people  of  Tennessee.  So  that  gave  us  a  common 
ground,  and  that  is  where  our  relationship  all  started. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  wanted  to  ask  what  you  remembered  about  relations 

with   Will  Gerber  during   the  special  session   when 
you  were  working  for  Governor  Prentice  Cooper? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    I   had  one  confrontation  with   General  Gerber.   One 

day  he  came  to  see  me  and  gave  me  some  instructions 
to  do  something  having  to  do  with  the  Legislature.  I've  forgotten 
what  it  was  all  about.  I  told  him  right  quick,  "General,  I  don't 
work  for  Mr.  Crump.  I  don't  work  for  you.  I  work  for  Governor 
Cooper.  I'm  not  going  to  do  anything  that  you  tell  me  to,  and  you 
get  that  in  your  head  right  now.  If  you  ever  want  me  to  do 
anything,  you  get  Governor  Cooper  to  tell  me  to  do  it,  and  I'll  do 
it."   Well,   he  turned   on  his  heels   and  left.   I   expected  that 
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there  would  be  all  kinds  of  repercussions  from  that  little 
conflict,  but  I  never  heard  anymore  about  it.  That's  about  all 
the  contact  I  ever  had  with  him.  I  would  meet  him  and  speak 
briefly  about  something  going  on  in  the  Legislature. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  he  get  along  with  Governor  Prentice  Cooper? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    So  far  as  I  know,  well.  I  never  knew  of  any  violent 

disagreement  between  them.   As  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
there   was  very  little  issue   over  the  legislation  that   was  being 
proposed   in  that   special  session   when  my   contact  with   General 
Gerber  occurred. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   It   was  wartime  and   it  was  a   matter  of   patriotic 

measures,  I  believe,  that  everyone  supported. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    If  you  can  call  raising  the  teachers'  pay  patriotic 

I  guess  you  can  say  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  was  one  of  them,  of  course.   But  you  also  gave 

the   right  to  vote  to  soldiers  out  of  state,  didn't 
you? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    We   set  up  a  system  by  which  that  could  be  done  out 

of  the  country  even. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What   year  did  you  leave   the  Cooper  administration 

to  go  back  to  Paris? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That   was  in   19^4.   I   knew  that   people  were   not 

going  to  turn  much  lav/  business  over  to  someone  who 
might  be  leaving  day  after  tomorrow.  I  was  in  a  married 
classification  in  the  draft, after  trying  to  get  in  the  FBI  right 
after  Pearl  Harbor  and  being  turned  down  for  physical  reasons. 
Therein  lies  another  story.   Two  doctors  disagreed  with  each  other 
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about  whether  I  was  ruptured.  I  didn't  have  rupture  surgery  for 
fifty  years  after  that.  But  anyway,  I  coached  a  grade  school 
football  team  that  fall,  because  Dr.  W.  0.  Inman,  who,  by  the  'jay, 
was  one  time  on  the  Textbook  Commission  of  the  state  and  was 
Superintendent  of  our  city  schools  in  the  special  school  district 
of  Paris,  told  me  about  some  boys,  some  of  whom  were  my  relatives, 
who  were  about  to  get  into  trouble  —  little  things  like  wrecking 
trains  and  things  like  that—needed  something  to  do.  So  we  got  a 
football  team  going.  I  wasn't  much  of  a  coach,  but  that  same 
group,  when  they  became  seniors  in  high  school  and  the  others  that 
had  joined  them  in  the  meantime,  became  state  champions  of  high 
school  football  in  Tennessee. 

I  was  then  drafted,  and  my  brother  and  I  spent  (he  was  nine 
years  older  than  I  was  and  my  other  brother  was  eleven  years 
older)  time  together  and  got  to  know  each  other  by  going  into  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  together  and  stayed  in  a  year.  I 
stayed  in  a  little  longer  than  my  next-older  brother  did.  I  served 
in  Great  Lakes  Training  Station,  Illinois,  where  they  made  me,  of 
all  things,  a  company  commander.  I  didn't  even  know  the  manual  of 
arms.  Bless  Pat,  if  our  company  didn't  win  the  competition!  Then 
I  got  into  what  they  call  classification,  which  was  sort  of  a 
personnel  job, and  was  sent  to  Bainbridge,  Maryland.  I  was  given  a 
hardship  discharge  because  of  my  family  at  the  end  of  that  time.  I 
had  kept  my  family  with  me  all  of  the  time  I  was  in  the  service. 
I  never  rose  beyond  Seaman  Second  Class  Junior  Grade  because  they 
were  rating  your  ability  to  get  out  on  the  basis  of  your 
essentiality.    I   didn't   want  to   become   essential    (laughter) 
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particularly  after  both  the  wars  were  over.   All  I  wanted   was   to 
get  out. 

During  that  time  in  Bainbridge,  I  visited  Congressman 
Kefauver  two  or  three  times  in  Washington.  When  we  get  into  the 
next  episode,  it  will  follow  my  return  home  through  the  worst  snow 
storm  I  reckon  has  ever  been  in  the  effort  to  get  there  by 
Christmas  eve,  1945.  The  first  thing  I  saw  was  The  Commercial 
Appeal  of  Christmas  day  in  which  there  was  a  story  that 
Congressman  Estes  Kefauver,  Democrat,  Tennessee,  was  giving 
serious  consideration  to  running  for  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1946. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   This  was  Christmas  day  1945? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well,  Judge,  we'll  stop  at  this  date.   This   is   an 

easy   date  to  remember   and  it  leads   to   something 
else . 

JUDGE  NEESE:    All  right.   I'll  end  by  saying  that  I  wrote   him   a 

let  t  e  r . 


THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.  THE  PROJECT  IS  "RECENT  TENNESSEE  POLITICAL  HISTORY." 
THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  JUDGE  CHARLES  G.  NEESE.  THE  DATE  IS  JULY 
24,  1989.  THE  PLACE  IS  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE.  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY 
DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE.  TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY  WILLIAMS. 
INTERVIEW  II. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Judge   Neese,  we  have   dealt  with  some   aspects   of 

your    early    life    and   career    including   your 
education,  and  entry  into  the  practice  of  law,  I'd  like   to   start 
in  1945,  but  I  should  ask,  do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  man  you 
studied  law  with  in  Huntington? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    P-E-E-L-E-R,  John  Tom  Peeler. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   John   Tom   Peeler.    Thank  you,   Judge  Neese.   Now, 

let's  start  with  Christmas  day,  1945. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Let  me  go  back  to  the  preceding  day  which  fits  in 

with  what  happened  as  a  result  of  Christmas  day, 
1945.  On  Christmas  Eve  my  family  and  I  had  stopped  in  Nashville 
and  had  dinner, and  it  was  in  the  Andrew  Jackson  Hotel  Coffee  Shop 
before  it  was  imploded  years  later.  I  had  run  across  a  man  named 
W.  0.  H-A-K-E,  who  was  by  now  the  Commissioner  of  what  was  called 
the  Department  of  Employment  Security  which  was  a  successor  to  the 
department  I  had  done  some  work  for  years  earlier.  He  told  me  of 
the  problem  that  they  were  having  in  getting  the  appeals  of 
returning  veterans  from  denials  of  employment  compensation 
handled  and  asked  me  as  a  semi-patriotic  matter  to  come   and   help 


them  for  awhile,  and  I  agreed  to  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 

We  went  on  home  for  Christmas  Eve,  and  as  I  say,  on  Christmas 

morning   in  The  Commercial Appeal  there  was   an  article  from   the 

Washington  Bureau  to  the  effect  that  then  Representative  Estes 
Kefauver,  Democrat-Tennessee,  had  about  made  up  his  mind  to  seek 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  United  States  Senator  in  19^6. 

His  opponent,  or  rather  the  incumbent,  was  Senator  Kenneth 
Douglas  McKellar,  who  at  that  time,  either  was  or  had  been, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads 
which  put  him  in  political  contact  with  many,  many  important 
persons  in  Washington.  He  was,  or  had  been, the  acting  Chairman  in 
the  absence  of  Senator  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia,  who  was  very  ill 
or  had  been  and  then  died,  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  which  is  the  most  powerful  place  politically  a  person  can 
have--the  Appropriations  Committee.  He  was  the  President  Pro  Tern 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  as  such,  was  sitting  by  invitation 
of  President  Truman  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Perhaps  more  than 
that  his  office  for  many  years  had  been  run  by  his  brother,  Don 
McKellar.  It  was  the  most  efficient  operation  of  its  time  you 
could  imagine.  Every  communication  that  came  into  McKellar 's 
office  got  some  attention  that  day.  This  was  very  impressive  to 
the  people  back  home  in  Tennessee. 

In  addition  to  that  he  had,  of  course,  the  relationship  with 
Mr.  Crump  and  then  there  were  six  or  eight  satraps  across  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  who  had  control  almost  equivalent  to  that  in 
Memphis  of  Mr.  Crump  in  their  areas.  They  were  all  McKellar  men. 
In   addition   to   that,  the   Governor,   Jim   McCord,   and   Senator 


McKellar  were  long  time  friends.  Governor  McCord  had  served  in 
Congress  while  Senator  McKellar  was  in  the  Senate.  So  it  was  a 
terrible  opponent  for  Kefauver  to  be  thinking  about  running 
against.  He  didn't  think  about  those  things.  He  could  only  see 
the  donut  and  never  the  hole. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   And  Senator  McKellar  had  a  great  deal  of  seniority. 

How   effective   was   his   organization   with   these 
managers  dispersed  around  the  state,  Judge  Neese? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    I'd   say  almost  unbeatable.    They   were  completely 

loyal  to  him  because  when  they  had  a  friend  who 
had  a  problem  in  Washington,  they  knew  not  only  would  they  be 
helped  but  they  would  be  helped  immediately  and  be  able  to  take 
credit  with  the  friend.  It  was  just  an  impossible  situation  for 
anybody  to  tackle.  Only  about  260,000  Democrats  were  voting  in 
the  primaries  in  those  days  which  meant  that  you  had  to  get 
130,000  plus  one  to  win.  The  Crump  organization  was  delivering 
70,000  which  McKellar  could  expect  so  he  only  had  to  pick  up  a  few 
more  votes  throughout  the  rest  of  Tennessee  to  be  assured  of  re- 
nomination. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   The   total  of  the  Democratic  votes  in  a  primary  was 

about  how  many  sir? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  as  I  recall. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   And  about  70,000  in  Shelby  County. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That's  right.  So  that  it  really  didn't  take   a   lot 

of   effort  outside  of  the  carefully  and  efficiently 
ordered  political  organizations. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   May   I   ask   a   question   about   this,   Judge?   Did 


McKellar   have   an  organization   independent  of  the 
Crump  organization  or  was  it  a  part  of  it? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    It    was   independent,   and   it   involved   complete 

loyalty  to  McKellar,  but  most  of  the  McKellar-Crump 
people  were  allies  and  you  couldn't  tell  them  apart.  So  I  dusted 
off  the  old  typewriter  that  had  been  gathering  dust  all  the  time  I 
was  out  serving  Uncle  Sam  and  dispatched  a  letter  to  Congressman 
Kefauver  along  this  line:  "I  notice  you  are  about  to  do  this.  I 
think  you  have  great  potential  politically  not  only  in  the  state 
but  also  in  the  nation.  I  hate  to  see  you  throw  it  all  away  on  a 
race  such  as  this.  "  I  didn't  say  you  couldn't  win,  but  I 
strongly  implied  it.  (Laughter) 

Well,  in  those  days  the  mail  ran  faster  than  it  does  now  and 
the  letter  seemed  to  have  gotten  there  the  next  day  or  two.  I 
immediately  had  a  call  from  Congressman  Kefauver  chiding  me  along 
the  line  that  that  was  the  first  discordant  note  that  he  had 
received . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Possibly,  the  first  note  of  realism! 
JUDGE  NEESE:    I  told  him  that  maybe  it  was  the  best  one   that   he 

had  received.  He  wanted  to  get  together  and  talk 
about  it.  Congressman  Kefauver  considered  himself,  and  I  think 
with  justification,  as  very  strong  with  one  on  one  confrontations. 
He  thought,  I  guess,  that  he  could  make  me  see  the  error  of  my 
ways.  First  of  all,  he  wanted  to  know,  could  I  come  to 
Washington?  Well,  I  had  spent  all  the  money  that  we  could  afford 
to  spend  out  of  our  savings  to  keep  my  family  with  me  while  I  was 
in   the  service  for  a   year  and  I  didn't   have  the  money  to   go  to 


Washington  bo  see  him  and  I  didn't  want  to  say  that  to  him.  So  I 
told  him  that  I  was  going  to  be  in  Johnson  City  within  the  next 
fortnight,  and  asked  if  he  could  come  to  the  tri-cities,  and  we 
could  meet  there  which  we  did. 

We  sat  up  all  night  going  over  the  pros  and  cons  of  this.   He 
was  completely  adamant  that  he  was  going  to  make  the  race. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   When  did  that  occur,  sir?   Was  that  January,  19^6? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Some   time  in  January,  19*16.   I  would  imagine  about 

the  middle  of  the  month. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Where  did  you  meet  in  Johnson  City? 

JUDGE  NEESE:  Well,  that  is  an  interesting  thing  too.  We  met  at 
the  John  Sevier  Hotel  which  was  run  by  a  man  named 
W.  W.  Faw, who  was  the  leg  man  for  the  Thad  Cox  machine  which  was 
McKellar's  strongest  ally  in  upper  East  Tennessee.  I  later  had 
occasion  for  quite  a  bit  of  conversation  with  Bill  Faw.  I  told 
him  he  didn't  realize  what  was  going  right  there  at  his 
hotel . (laughter )  He  later  became  a  strong  supporter  of  Senator 
Kefauver  after  he  was  elected  to  the  senate. 

We  devoted  the  entire  evening  to  it  and  as  I  say,  in  the 
vernacular,  Estes  was  hell-bent  for  election.  It  was  only  by 
showing  him  mathematically  where  he  couldn't  possibly  win  that  he 
most  reluctantly  finally  agreed  to  delay  any  such  campaign  for  the 
Senate  until  19^8  at  which  time  as  was  pointed  out  to  him  Senator 
A.  Tom  Stewart  would  be  up  for  reelection  and  Senator  Stewart  had 
not   created  a  particular  niche   for  himself  while  in   the  senate. 

The  rumor  was  that  Mr.  Crump  had  advised  Senator  Stewart  that 
"we   expect  our  people  to  carry  their  own  weight  and  if  we  can  get 


behind  and  push  then  and  you  are  not  carrying  your  own  weight. 
And  we  aren't  happy  about  it."  And  he  finally  did,  if  you  recall, 
drop  Stewart. 

Another  thing  that  Congressman  Kefauver  and  I  discussed  was 
that  if  you  had  260,000  votes  which  was  customary,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  beat  anybody  who  had  the  support  of  the  organized 
politicians.  So  we  needed  to  encourage  greater  registration  of 
voters,  which  happened  by  the  way,  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  which  performed  yeoman  service  in 
getting  additional  registrations  and  also  participation  from  the 
distaff  side  in  politics  which  was  new  at  that  time. 

Congressman  Kefauver,  as  I  say,  reluctantly  backed  off  of 
that  race.  Ned  Carmack--Edward  Ward  Carmack,  Jr.  of  Murf reesboro™ 
-sought  the  nomination.  Congressman  Kefauver  and  I  did  what  we 
could  for  him,  but  he  came, as  I  recall  —  I've  got  these  figures 
somewhere  --he  came  fairly  close  to  beating  Senator  [McKellar.] 
[Senator  McKellar]  was  only  saved  by  the  huge  majority  that  he  got 
in  Shelby  County.  I  believe  there  were  only  two  of  them  in  that 
race,  although  J.  Ridley  Mitchell,  a  former  congressman,  may  have 
run.  I've  got  all  of  this  in  other  places.  I  don't  have  it  with 
me  right  now. 

So  now  which  way  do  you  want  me  to  go? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Let  me  ask  first,  sir,  is  Ned  Carmack  still  living? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    No,  he  is  long  since  deceased. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Does  he  have  a  son  who  is  living? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    No  children.   He  and  Charlotte  had  no  children. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  believe  there  is  some  descendent  of   Edward   Ward 


Carmack   who  is  living  now,  but  I  cannot  place  what 
family  member  it  would  be. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    As   I  recall,  the  original  Senator  Carmack  only  had 

one  child.   I  could  be  wrong  about  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I'm  not  sure.   I  believe  there  is  someone  living  in 

Franklin  or  somewhere  nearby  who  is  descended,  but 
I  don't  know  what  person  it  would  be.  I  have  heard  of  him,  but 
have  not  met  him. 

JUDGE  NEESE:    I  will  see  if  I  can  find  Carmack  real  quick  here. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   You   have  a  Biographical Directory  of  the General 

Assembly .    A  new  volume  of   that  is  due  out   soon, 
you  may  know. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    I   have  been  waiting  for   that  a  long  time.     This 

and  the  companion  work  Messages  of  the  Governor  by 
White . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes  sir,  Dr.  Robert  White. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Dr.   Robert  White  was  the   best  help  to  me.    Well, 

let's  see  it  doesn't  mention  any  children   here   at 
all.   Yes,  it  does.   Son,  Edward  Ward,  Jr.  but  no  other  children. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I'm  not  sure  then.   That  was  the  campaign  of  '46? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Forty-six.    You  may  be  interested   locally  in  some 

of  the  things  that  would  happen  to  Carmack 
according  to  him.  He  would  get  on  the  elevators  in  the  hotels 
and  some  of  the  less  than  nice  lieutenants  of  Mr.  Crump  would  get 
on  with  him  and  proceed  to  stomp  his  feet  and  take  other  physical 
actions  against  him  to  try  to  provoke  him  into  a  fight  so  that 
they  could  have  him  arrested  and  have  that  on  his  record. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  that  happen  in  Memphis  or  was  that  other  places 

in  the  state? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    It   happened   in   Memphis  according   to  Carmack.   I 

don't  know  elsewhere  or  not. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I   would   have   expected   something   like   that   in 

Memphis . 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Yes.    In  addition  to  that,  every  now  and  then  some 

merchant—for    example--a    druggist   would    do 
something   to  help  Carmack  and   Memphis  '  finest  would  show   up  and 
have  a  stake-out  on  his  store  and  try  to  get  something  on   him  to 
discourage  him  from  continuing  his  support  of  Carmack. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  year  was  this,  sir? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Forty-six. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I   understand  that  such  things  had  been  done  before 

against    friends   of   Robert   Church,    the   black 
political  leader,  who  left  Memphis  after  the  presidential  campaign 
in  1940. 
JUDGE  NEESE:   Then   some   of   Carmack 's  would-be   supporters  would 

find   the  streets  in   front  of  their   business  were 
torn   up  for  inordinately  long  periods  of  time   (laughter)  because 
of  city  street  work. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I   think   the   whole  municipal   machinery   was  used 

against   people  who  were  opponents  of  the  political 
organization  . 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   But  he  ran  well  in  that  campaign,  didn't  he? 
JUDGE  NEESE:     He  ran  well  outside   of  Shelby  County.    I've   got 


those  figures  if  you  want  to  stop  long   enough   for 
me  to  find  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   That's    all   right   sir,    they   may   be   in   this 

compilation    that    was   done    under   Joe   Carr's 
direction.   I  think  they  would  be  in  there. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    I  just  happen  bo  have  a  copy. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Is  that  from  the  Tennessee  Blue  Book? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    No,   this   is  from   that   compilation  that   you  are 

speaking  of. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes.    Primary  elections,  which  were   the  elections 

of  that  time. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That's    right.    The   Democratic    nomination   was 

tantamount  to  election  without  any  doubt.  But  I 
don't  seem  to  have  '46  in  here.  This  is  not  in  chronological 
order.  I've  got  it  around  here  somewhere.  Carmack  got  107,363 
votes;  McKellar  got  188,805  of  which  47,386  came  from  Shelby 
County. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   How  many  from  Shelby,  sir? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Forty-seven  thousand,  three  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

So   the  margin  was  only  81,442.    McKellar  was  only 
able   to   get   about  30,000   to  40,000   votes  in   the  rest   of  the 
state  over  Carmack. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   That   was  close  and  Carmack   did  not  have  the   name 

recognition--at    least   did   not   have   political 
machine--that  McKellar  had. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    He   didn't  have  the  charm  that  he  needed.   He  was  a 

very  bombastic  fellow,  high  tempered.   Those  things 
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that   they  were  doing  on  the  elevator  were  well  planned  out.   They 
could   make  him  mad.    He  was  a   sandy-headed  fellow,  some   people 
thought  a  little  wild. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well,   there   were   those  who   thought   that   about 

Edward  Ward  Carmack  in  his  time. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Oh,  yes,  and  I  guess  he  was.   He  headed  up  what  was 

the   point  man   for  the   dries,  but   was   not   dry. 
(laughter ) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  had  understood  that.   He  took  full   advantage   of 

the   prohibition  movement,  reaching  a  climax  in  the 
gubernatorial  election  of  1908.   He  was  killed  in  1909,  wasn't  he? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Mo,  killed  in  1908.   The  trial  was  in  1909. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes,   the   trial   in  1909-     And  Tennessee  adopted 

prohibition   in  1909  then.    And   Malcolm  Patterson 
was  defeated  as  a  result  of  that  or  rather  withdrew  in  1910. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That's  right. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Even   Bob  Taylor  suffered  his  only  defeat,  I  think, 

in  that  election. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    He  was  a  sitting  United  States  Senator  at  the  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Came   back  to  serve   the  party.   I   don't  think   he 

really  wanted  to. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    No,  no.   Every  indication  is  that  he  did   not,   but 

he   felt  that  he  owed  it  to  the  party.   Our  Bob  was 
unable  to  pull  them  through. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well,  I  think  he  got  into  it  late,  but  even   if   he 

had   started  early  the   result  might  have   been  the 
same.   I  don't  know. 
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JUDGE  NEESE:    I   expect  so.   Patterson  had  a  strong  organization. 

I  have  forgotten. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Ben  Hooper  was  the  Fusionist  candidate. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That's  right. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   [He    was]   Supported   by       Republican   and   the 

Democrats  who  cooperated  and  he  won. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That  was  1910  wasn't  it? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes  sir,  1910. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    The  Tennessee  Supreme  Court  was  obligated  to  Hooper 

and   they  were  all  Democrats.    But  they  had  a   big 
rally  in  an  auditorium  in  Knoxville  for  Hooper.   The  Supreme  Court 
was   sitting  in  Knoxville   at  that  time.     There  were  five   seats 
very  prominently  vacant  all  the  time  the  rally  was  about  to  start. 
At   the  propitious  moment   all  five  members   of  the  Supreme   Court 
would  march  in  and  will  sit  down  very  silently.   They   didn't   say 
anything,  but  gave  their  silent  support  to  Hooper. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   They  were  all  Democrats? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    They  were  all  Democrats. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Do   you   know  why   they   supported  Hooper   in   that 

election,  sir? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Yes   sir,  the   man  from   Memphis  by   the  name   of-- 

wasn't  it  Beard--was  the  Chief  Justice.  And 
Governor  Patterson  apparently  got  into  his  cups  and  walked  across 
from  the  mansion  where  the  governor  resided  which  was  where  part 
of  the  War  Memorial  Building  is  located  now  to  somewhere  in  the 
same  neighborhood  that  Chief  Justice  Beard  resided  when  he  was  in 
Nashville.    He   tried  to   talk  with  Judge   Beard  about  that   case 
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which  had  been  argued  but  had  not  been  decided. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Was  that  the  Cooper  Case—Robin  and  Duncan  Cooper? 

JUDGE  NEESE:    Robin   and   Duncan  Cooper,   both   of  whom   had  been 

convicted  of  second  degree  murder  in  the  homicide 
or  the  death  of  Carmack,  Sr.  The  word  is  that  Beard  was  told  that 
you  are  going  to  have  to  decide  this  case  quickly  and  you  are 
going  to  have  to  decide  it  right  if  you  are  expecting  the 
Democratic  machinery  to  call  a  convention  to  renominate  you  and 
your  colleagues.  There  was  a  winding  stairway  in  this  house  and 
all  this  time  Beard  is  backing  up  (laughter)  the  stairway  saying, 
"No,  no,  no,  you  can't  talk  with  me  about  this."  Apparently,  he 
told  his  colleagues  about  it.  They  all  declared  that  they  would 
not  accept  the  nomination. 

A  group  gob  together,  mostly  lawyers,  and  formed  the  Free  and 
Independent  Judiciary  Party  and  nominated  two  or  three  of  the 
incumbent  members  of  the  court— Beard  and  Shields,  and  somebody 
else  and  then  nominated  Grafton  Green  and  another  man  who  was  a 
judge  of  Appelate  Court,  I  believe.  Then  the  regular  Democrats 
came  out  with  a  slate  of  their  own,  but  Hooper  threw  his  support 
quietly  to  the  Free  and  Independent  Judiciary  Party  and  they  were 
elected.  They  realized  that  had  it  not  been  for  Hooper,  they 
wouldn't  have  made  it.  They  wanted  to  help  him,  but  were 
restricted  in  what  they  could  do.  So  they  gave  that  silent 
support . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   They  could  sit  on  the  stage  without  comment  though. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Well,   it  was  questionable  whether  they  should  have 

done  that  or  not  though.   They  had  a  constitutional 
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right  to  freedom  of  assembly.  (Laughter) 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Which   they   exercised   on   that   occasion.    Well, 

Governor  Patterson  has  been  a  very  strong  governor. 
He  did  a  lot  for  education,  for  highways,  for  government 
reorganization,  for  the  pure  food  and  drug  act,  but  got  into  so 
much  trouble  over  prohibition  and  the  Cooper  pardon  that  I  am  sure 
there  was  no  way  he  could  have  won  any  election  by  1910. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    I   doubt   that   he  could   and   I   think  it   is  also 

interesting  that  it  was  not  literally  a  fight 
between  the  wets  and  the  dries.  It  was  a  fight  between  the  dries 
and  those  who  wanted  the  various  counties  to  be  able  to  decide  the 
matter  for  themselves  by  referendum.  So  it  was  not  strictly  wet 
and  dry.  The  dries  were  able  to  elect  good  majorities  in  both 
houses  of  the  General  Assembly.  And  as  you  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
they  had  passed  bone  dry  laws  which  Governor  Patterson  promptly 
vetoed.  They  passed  the  laws  over  his  veto. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   They  passed  it  over  his  veto  after  the   killing   of 

Carmack,  didn't  they? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    [I   am]   not   sure  about   the   chronological   order 

there.  But  at  that  time  the  Supreme  Court  had  its 
chambers  about  where—well,  they  have  restored  it  now.  Have  you 
seen  that?  They  have  restored  the  old  chambers  in  the  Capital 
Building. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes  sir. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    It   was  all  on   the  same  floor--the   office  of   the 

Governor  and  the  Court.  And  at  that  time  most  of 
the  opinions  were  read  aloud  on  opinion  day.   The  first   draft   of 
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the  opinion  was  by  Chief  Justice  Beard.  The  rest  of  the  members 
of  the  court  were  not  happy  with  it.  So  Shields,  who  then  became 
a  great  political  power— one  of  the  strongest  in  the  state,  wrote 
the  final  opinion.  What  they  did  was  to  affirm  the  conviction  of 
Duncan  Brown  Cooper  and  reverse  the  conviction  of  his  son,  Robin 
Cooper,  all  by  split  votes.  Of  course,  the  majority  opinion 
would  have  been  written  first  and  that  showed  that  Duncan  Brown 
Cooper's  conviction  had  been  upheld.  They  immediately  started 
preparing  a  pardon  in  the  governor's  office.  By  the  time  the 
officers  got  ready  to  hustle  Cooper,  Sr .  down  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol,  the  pardon  was  delivered  to  them  and  he  didn't  even  go 
out  to  the  penitentiary. 

As   you  say,  that   killed  Patterson  politically   with   nearly 
everybody . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  did  not  realize  that  the  pardon  was   issued   that 

quickly . 
JUDGE  NEESE:    On  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  building. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well,   more  than  one  governor   has  gotten  criticism 

because  of  the  pardoning  power  of  course. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Bob   Taylor  got  as   much  criticism  as   anybody.   He 

was  very  lenient  in  his  exercise  of  the  pardoning 
power.  I  heard  a  story  that  he  lived  in  the  Maxwell  House  Hotel 
while  he  was  governor. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   They  did  not  have  a  governor's  mansion  then. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    At   that  time.   We  had  a  revival  meeting  in  town  by 

a  man  named,  Sam  Jones,  I  believe.  They  met  at  the 
Ryman   Auditorium  with  tremendous  crowds.   The  Reverend  Mr.  Jones, 
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if  that  is  who  it  was,  criticized  the  governor's  use  of  his 
pardoning  power.  So  some  newspaper  reporter  late  at  night  went  to 
Governor  Taylor's  room  in  the  Maxwell  House  and  the  story  is  that 
he  came  to  the  door  with  his  nightcap  on  and  a  gown.  The  reporter 
read  to  him  his  notations  of  what  the  evangelist  had  said. 
Governor  Taylor  said,  "Well,  young  man,  take  your  pencil  and  add 
to  which  the  Governor  replied,  'Were  it  not  for  the  pardoning 
power  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  would  all  go  to  hell.'"  Jones  had 
implied  that  the  country  was  going  to  hell  because  we  were  letting 
all  the  criminals  out--Taylor  was.  (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well,   Governor  Taylor  always   did  have  a   sense  of 

things  to  say. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Dramatic!    Very  dramatic  and   had  good  use   of  the 

King's   English  apparently.   He  always   had  trouble 
though.    He  was  almost  denied  the  nomination  in  convention  two  or 
three  times  when  he  ran  for  governor. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I   am  not  sure  why  that  was.   Looking  back  on  it  he 

seemed   to   be  a   very   popular  governor   with   the 
people.   But  obviously  not  with  all  the  political  leaders. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Yes,   if  he  is  going   to  be  the  leader   nobody  else 

can  be.   (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I   know  there  was   some  rivalry  and   I  believe   the 

newspapers  gave  Malcolm  Patterson  some  trouble.    I 
think  it  was  when  he  was  out  of  office.    Wasn't  there  an  incident 
when  he  was  arrested  in  Nashville? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Yes,   and  his  son,   supposedly  became  an   alcoholic 

also   and  had  to   be  restrained  in   an  institution. 
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This   so  upset  Governor  Patterson  that  he  quit  drinking  and  became 
a  temperance  lecturer  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  which  I   think   is 
most  interesting. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   He  was  elected  to  the  bench  in  Memphis  later   as   I 

remember.   I  think  he  may  have  run  for   the   senate 
one  time.   It  would  be  in  the  McKellar  book  about  senators,  but  he 
was  not  elected  after  that. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Yes,   in  about  1916  Patterson  and  Luke  Lea,  Sr .  and 

Congressman  K.D.  McKellar  ran  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  United  States  Senate.  This  was  the  first 
popular  election  for  senator  from  Tennessee.  The  race  was  between 
Patterson  and  Lea.  Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  McKellar  and  he 
just  sort  of  scooted  through  the  opening  and  got  the  nomination 
and  was  elected  and  stayed  there  forever. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   An   extremely   long   career.   He   was   defeated   by 

Albert  Gore,  Sr.  wasn't  he,  about  in  '52? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That   is  exactly  correct.    He   lost  the  nomination 

to  Gore  in  '52  and  Gore  was  elected.  I  believe 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  consecutive  years  that  Senator 
McKellar  served  longer  in  the  United  States  Senate  than  any 
senator  ever  has.  I  think  there  were  others  who  had  interrupted 
periods  in  their  career  who  may  have  served  a  greater  aggregate. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   He  had  tremendous  seniority  and,  of  course,  power 

with   a  Senate  Appropriation  Committee.     And  I  am 
sure   that  gave  the  Crump   political  organization  a  great   deal  of 
influence  also. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    They   tell  an  interesting   story  that  during   World 
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War   II    that  Senator   Alben   W.  Barkley   was   the 
senator   from   Kentucky.   He   also  was  an   old-timer  with  lots   of 
seniority,   but  McKellar  was  either  chairman  or  acting  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  all  of  the   brass   from 
the  Pentagon  came  up  there  with  maps  and  information  and  presented 
to  McKellar  their  plans  to  build  what  is  later  Fort  Campbell  which 
was   then   going   to  be   Camp   Campbell,   named  for   a  governor  of 
Tennessee,  by  the  way,  which  most  of  us  don't  realize. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   William  Campbell,  I  didn't  realize  that. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Yes,   William  Bowen  Campbell.    I  had  to   call  down 
there  to  find  out  and  the  Public   Relations   Office 
had  to  look  in  the  Archives  to  find  out  for  sure. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I   think  he  was  the   last  of  the  Whig   governors  of 

Tennessee . 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That's   true   as  I   understand   it.   So   during  the 

entire  presentation  McKellar  said  not  one  word  and 
gave  no  indication.  This  disturbed  the  brass  and  finally,  whoever 
was  senior  said,  "Well,  Senator,  do  you  have  any  questions  or  is 
there  anything  to  cover  that  we  haven't  covered?" 

He  said,  "No." 

They  said,  "Well,  would  you  tell  us  what  your  initial 
reaction  to  the  appropriation  for  this  necessary  project  is?" 

He  said,  "My  initial  reaction  is  you  got  it  too  far  north." 

They  said,  "Well,  we  are  under  commitment  to  Senator 
Barkley  to  put  the  next  one  that  we  have  in  his  state  of 
Kentucky . " 

He  said,  "Well,  let  Alben  get  your  money  for  you,  then." 
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So   he  dismissed  them  and   they  came  back  just   a  little  later   on 
with   a  revised  plan  to  put  half  of  it  in  Tennessee  and  half  of  it 
in   Kentucky.   (Laughter)   So   that's  why  Camp   Campbell  and   then 
Fort  Campbell  sat  right  on  the  Tennessee/Kentucky  state  line. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   That   is  certainly  a  suitable   way  to  get  the   fort 

from  two  important  senators. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That's  right  and  it  also  shows  the  complete  power 

that  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  can  exert  if  you  have  got  a  man  like  McKellar  doing  it. 
DR.   CRAWFORD:  I   am  sure  he  was   aware  of  his  power.    I've  heard 

other  stories  about  that  fact.  But,  of  course,  he 
had  been  in  office  a  long  time.  He  was  pretty  elderly  by  the  time 
you  get  to  the  close  of  the  forties  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fifties.  In  fact,  I  think  I  had  an  account  that  he  really  was  not 
able  to  campaign  much  by  that  time. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    He   made  just  one   speech  and  he   sort  of   stumbled 

through   that.    He   made  it   at  Cookeville.   After 
that,   the   other   members   of   his   organization    and    friendly 
congressmen  and  so  on  had  to  do  the  speaking  for  him  which   was   a 
good  political  break  for  the  elder  Mr.  Gore. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes,   indeed.   He  then   started   his  own   18   years 

career  in  the  Senate. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Right  and  set  up  the  present  Senator  Gore's  career. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well,   we've  discussed  a  political  situation   up  to 

the   forties.   What  did  you  do  in  the  years  19^6  to 
19^8? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    In   19^6  it  occurred  to   me  that  even  though   I  was 
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never  in  any  danger  in  the  war  except  maybe  turning 
over  in  ray  swivel  chair,  I  could  have  just  as  easily  gotten  on  the 
battle  front  and  gotten  killed.  That  did  something  to  me 
psychologically  and  I  decided  I  didn't  want  to  make  my  living  any 
more  off  the  misfortunes  of  my  friends  requiring  legal  services. 
So  I  entered  the  general  insurance  business  in  my  hometown.  I 
took  a  partner  and  that  didn't  make  me  too  happy.  So  then  I 
drifted  back  into  the  practice  of  law.  I  finally  decided  that  I 
wanted  to  do  something  else  and  I  did  some  public  relations  work 
for  the  chain  store  industry  mostly  in  Tennessee  and  some  in 
Kentucky.  At  that  time  we  were  just  getting  the  chain  stores.  Up 
until  that  time  the  stores  had  all  been  locally  owned  and  locally 
operated  and  they  were  using  their  influence  with  the  legislators 
to  get  all  kinds  of  restrictive  legislation  passed  against  the 
operators  of  chain  stores—particularly  the  large  ones. 

Local  folks  promoting  some  project  for  the  public  good  would 
go  and  ask  them  for  the  participation  of  the  local  unit  and  the 
manager  would  have  to  write  to  Louisville  or  New  York  or  somewhere 
to  get  permission.  So  my  job  was  to  try  to  get  them  to  be  better 
local  citizens  and  give  the  manager  some  authority  to  handle 
matters  like  that  immediately.   I  worked  in  that  about  a  year. 

It  also  gave  me  the  opportunity  in  non-working  hours  to  go 
into  most  of  the  counties  in  Tennessee—certainly  every  area--and 
use  my  time  at  night  and  early  in  the  mornings  to  survey  the 
political  situation  in  each  of  the  counties.  Remember  now  I  had 
the  responsibility  for  talking  to  Congressman  Kefauver  out  of 
running  for  the  senate  in  1946  and  1948  is  coming. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:   You   would  therefore  have   some  obligation  to   help 

the  party  in  '48. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    I   decided  the  least  I  could  do  for  him  was  to  make 

that  survey.  I  would  report  to  them  what  1  found 
and  what  I  tried  to  do.  I  knew  pretty  well  'who  the  strong  leaders 
of  the  moment  were  and  I  tried  to  find  out  who  was  the  opposition 
or  who  are  the  newcomers  on  the  horizon  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  information  turned  out  to  be  invaluable  later  on  because 
things  like  this  were  not  being  done  at  that  time.  So  by  the  time 
that  Senator  Kefauver  got  ready  to  announce,  we  were  pretty  well 
able  to  know  which  direction  to  try  to  take  in  each  of  the 
counties.  That's  what  I  did  in  the  latter  part  of  1946  till 
November,  1947,  which  is  when  Congressman  Kefauver  announced  for 
the  nomination  for  United  States  Senator. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   How   frequently   were   you  in   contact   with   Estes 

Kefauver   during  this  time,  Judge,   as  you  traveled 
around  the  state? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    I  communicated  to  him  almost  daily  at  least  several 

times  a  week.   We  would  talk  on  the  telephone  and  I 
would  get  him  invitations  to  come  and  speak  and  try  to  get   to   be 
where   he   was  at   those  times.   I'd   say  we  were   in  fairly  close 
contact  during  all  of  that  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   You   were  sort  of  doing  advance  work  for  a  campaign 

or   at  least  identifying   people  who  might   work  in 
the  campaign  in  the  various  counties? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    I  guess  that  is  what  it  amounted  to,  but   I   didn't 

look   at  it  that   way.   I  was   just  trying  to   give 
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him,  as  I  had  done  in  our  John  Sevier  Hotel  conference,  some 
facts  rather  than  suppositions,  about  what  the  situation  was  all 
over  the  state  or  in  each  part  of  the  state  so  that  he  and  his 
managers  would  have  something  with  some  validity  to  it  to  start 
with.  I  didn't  consider  it  a  pre-campaign  activity  on  my  part  for 
him.  I  mean,  it  was  just  a  friendship  proposition.  Like  I  say, 
and  particularly  after  Carmack  ran  just  a  pretty  good  race,  I  felt 
a  little  bit  nervous  about  having  been  so  determined  that  he  was 
not  going  to  run  in  1946. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I   would  have  assumed   Kefauver  might  have   waged  a 

better   campaign  than  Carmack,   but  still  you   were 
right  in  your  assessment  by  the  numbers  in  '46. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    You  may  be  interested  in  this.   I  also  had  the  same 

feeling  in  1948  that  there  wasn't  any  way  you  could 
win   it   in   '48,  but  his  chances  would  be  so  much  better  that  you 
could  say  that  he  had  a  chance  in  '48,  whereas  in  1946   there   was 
absolutely  none. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   How  much  of  the  Crump  machine  did  you   find   around 

the  state?  Judge,  you  were  traveling  around 
Tennessee,  and  I  assume  you  found  some  political  organizations 
probably  some  Republican  that  were  active? 
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JUDGE  NEESE:    The    Crump   machine   apparently    operated   almost 

exclusively  locally  and  had,  shall  we  say,  a 
friendly  alliance  with  satraps  in  the  rest  of  the  state. 
Sometimes  they  would  be  together  on  an  issue;  sometimes  they  would 
not  be  together.  The  machine  itself  was  always  together—whatever 
Mr.  Crump  wanted.  There  grew  up  in  most  of  the  counties  local 
organizations  in  nearly  every  county  back  in  those  days  when  the 
nomination  was  tantamount  to  election  for  a  Democrat.  You  had  two 
factions  at  least  in  every  county.  One  of  them  was  headed  by  one 
of  these  satraps  as  I  call  them  who  were  friendly  with  the  Crump 
organization  or  the  Crump  machine. 

In  Dyer  County,  for  example,  it  was  a  man  named  James  Lanier. 
In  Madison  County  and  that  immediate  area  was  the  Murray—now, 
they  had  pretty  much  a  machine—or  at  least  a  close  knit 
organization.  Tom  Murray  was  Attorney  General  and  then  he  went  to 
Congress  and  his  brother,  Dave  Murray,  became  District  Attorney 
General  for  that  area.   They  were  strong. 

In  Chattanooga  there  was  a  man  named  Wiley  Couch,  who  was  the 
County   Judge.    He   had   a   right   good   organization,    although 


Chattanooga  is  not  easy  to  keep  in  line  politically.  In  Knoxville 
there  was  a  man  from  my  hometown  whose  name  escapes  me  now,  but  it 
will  come  to  me  in  a  minute,  who  pretty  well  had  an  organization. 
Although  Knox  County  is  the  most  enigmatic  place  in  the  whole 
state  and  maybe  the  country  (Laughter)  to  be  able  to  size  up  and 
appraise  politically. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   It  had  a  lot  of  Republican  strength   there,   didn't 

it? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Well,   you  couldn't  tell.   They  might  be  Republican 

this  election  and  Democratic  the  next.  This  one 
fellow  I  am  talking  about--they  called  him  General  So-and-so.  And 
he  was  the  nearest  thing  to  a  leader.  Then  in  the  state  as  a 
whole--the  big  combine  was  the  connection  between  Senator  McKellar 
and  B.  Carrol  Reece.  B.  Carrol  Reece  was  a  Republican , and  later 
was  Republican  National  Chairman.  He  and  Senator  McKellar  were 
very  close  although  Thad  Cox  apparently  didn't  ever  have  much  to 
do  directly  with  Mr.  Crump.  There  was  one  instance  where  the 
Crump  interests  were  furthered  by  the  McKellar  interests  in  a  very 
important  way. 

The  thing  that  they  did  up  there  that  was  most  helpful  to 
organized  politics  in  the  state  was  that  they  would  see  to  it  that 
the  Democratic  nominees  had  no  opposition  up  there.  Consequently, 
Judge  Cox  was  dispensing  patronage  not  only  to  the  Democrats 
through  Senator  McKellar  but  also  for  the  Republicans—the  good 
old  boys.  That  operated  for  years  and  years  in  this  state.  This 
was  a  very  important  factor. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  that  include  several  counties,  Judge? 


JUDGE  NEESE:    About  10  at  least. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   In  the  First  Congressional  District? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    In   the  First  Congressional  District   and  environs. 

Reece  had  just  about  as  well  controlled 
organization  as  Mr.  Crump  did,  but  they  never  let  it  get  out  that 
it  was  a  machine. 

And  Mr.  Reece  was  defeated  one  time  by  a  man  named  Lovett  who 
got  into  the  race  at  the  last  minute  as  an  Independent  and  beat 
Carrol  Reece.  Then  Reece  came  back  the  next  year  and  won  his 
place  back  and  kept  it  until  he  stepped  aside  to  be  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  during  which  time  Dayton 
Phillips  who  had  been  the  District  Attorney  General  served  in  that 
office.  They  were  all  Republicans.  Although  that  was  Republican 
country,  by  keeping  down  opposition  in  the  Democratic  primaries, 
the  Republicans  were  able  to  go  in  and  vote  if  Mr.  Reece  wanted 
them  to  in  the  Democratic  primaries.   It  was  a  big  factor. 

Here  in  Davidson  County  the  nearest  thing  to  a  political 
leader  that  ever  seems  to  have  been  here  was  a  man  named  Hillary 
House,  who  was  mayor  for  a  number  of  years.  Then,  after  his 
demise  —  incidentally ,  he  would  serve  as  mayor  and  also  in  the 
state  senate  at  the  same  time—there  was  no  particular 
organization.  You  might  say,  that  is  it.  What  there  was,  Carlton 
Losier,  who  was  the  District  Attorney  General,  headed  up  and  he 
was  friendly  to  the  Crump  forces. 

There  are  other  counties  that  I  can't  think  of  right  now. 
There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  or  so  helpful  units  of 
organizations   throughout  the  state   that  usually  went   along  with 


Mr.  Crump's  group. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  would  guess  that  Estes  Kefauver  serving   in   only 

one   congressional  district  did  not   have  statewide 
contacts . 
JUDGE  NEESE:    No,   as  a  matter   of  fact, in  his   first   successful 

race  he  carried  the  First,  Second  and  Third  East 
Tennessee  Disticts  and  my  district  which  was  then  the  Eighth  in 
West  Tennessee  and  that  is  all.  We  had  a  terrible  time  in 
getting  his  name  pronounceable  outside  the  Third  and  First 
Congressional  Districts.  There  were  some  Kefauvers  up  there  and 
some  of  them  spelled  it  with  two  "ee"  to  begin  with.  Some  in  the 
First  District  and  maybe  a  few  in  the  Second,  but  anything  west  of 
Chattanooga,  the  name  was  a  jawbreaker  for  people.  That's  why  we 
tried  to  emphasize  the  Estes  rather  than  the  Kefauver. 

You're  correct.  He  was  not  well  known.  He  did  have  a  good 
contact  with  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Of  course,  he  had 
some  personal  contacts,  most  of  whom  found  him  too  liberal,  with 
his  former  schoolmates  at  the  University  of  Tennessee.  He  was  not 
widely  known. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What   other   organization   or  group   contact  did  he 

have,  Judge? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    This  doesn't  exactly  pertain,  but  one  thing  that  we 

did  that  proved  very  useful  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  his  name  was  so  difficult  and  made  people  wonder  if  he  might 
be  a  communist  or  worse.  We  got,  for  example,  the  County  Court 
Clerk  of  Hamilton  County  and  some  of  the  other  counties  in  his 
Third   Congressional  District  to  write  all  the  county  court  clerks 


in  the  state  a  personal  letter  saying,  "I'd  just  like  to  tell  you 
our  opinion  of  this  fellow  up  here."  That  proved  to  be  very,  very 
useful . 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commeree,  The  Tennessee  Bar 
Association—he  was  better  known  in  legal  circles,  but  was  not  a 
popular  man  although  I  believe  he  served  as  Vice  President  of  the 
state  bar  at  one  time ----which  is  a  localized  election.  He  was 
always  active  in  the  American  Political  Science  Association  or  the 
International  Political  Science  Association  which  gave  him  some 
recognition  by  those  in  educational  fields  who  are  interested  in 
that  sort  of  thing.  Also,  the  Interparliamentary  Association  of 
the  World  which  gave  him  some  recognition.  He  was  popular  almost 
with  unanimity  with  those  of  the  Hebrew  faith.  He  was  popular 
more  than  anybody  I've  ever  seen  down  to  the  last  working  man  with 
organized  labor. 

The  thing  that  probably  made  the  difference  in  his  campaign, 
if  you  can  ever  say  one  thing  did,  certainly  it  was  unique  was  the 
support  that  he  had  from  couples  and  if  not  couples,  then  from 
individual  females.  They  had  been  told  to  stay  home  in  the 
kitchen  up  until  19^8  and  we  were  able  to  get  them  out  front  and 
active  as  I  say,  usually  as  couples.  A  lot  of  this  would  come 
from  old  schoolmates  and  their  spouses. 

I  really  can't  think  of  any  other  organizations.  It  has  been 
a  long  time  and  I  am  a  old  man. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well,   it's   been   forty   some   years   since    that 

campaign,   Judge.   He  seems  to  have  had  a  number  of 
assets.    Well,  Judge,   as  far   as  you   know,  did   Estes   Kefauver 


maintain  his  intention  from  1946  steadily  until  1948  that  he  would 

run  that  year? 

JUDGE  NEESE:    At   least   from  then,   probably   from  the   time   he 

emerged  from  the  womb.  (Laughter)  He  always  wanted 
to  go  to  the  senate.  One  of  the  arguments  he  put  forth  in  our 
John  Sevier  Hotel  discussion  was  that  by  the  time  that  he  got 
renominated--though  he  was  having  no  trouble  being 
renominated/reelected--it  was  time  to  start  running  again  for  the 
two-year  term.  And  that  his  children  were  getting  to  the  age  now 
where  he  would  prefer  that  they  not  be  picked  up  and  jounced 
around  because  of  his  situation.  They  had  one  child  and  adopted 
one  and  then  had  two  more  after  they  thought  Nancy  couldn't  have 
any  more.  So  it  was  a  growing  family.  He  wanted  the  six-year 
thing  as  much  as  anything,  but  he  wanted  to  be  president,  Doctor 
no  question  about  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   He  thought  about  that  early? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That  was  a  better  stepping  stone.   He  envisioned,  I 

think,   becoming  a  power   in  the  Foreign   Relations 
field  in  the  Senate,  which  Senator  McKellar  kept  him  from  doing. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did   McKellar  not  think  very  much  of  Estes  Kefauver 

personally  or  did  he  see  him  as  a  rival? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    I  think  he  hated  him.  (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Do  you  have  an  idea  why,  sir? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    You  see  the  man  that  McKellar  always   figured   he'd 

have  trouble  with  was  Browning.  They  were  both 
from  West  Tennessee.  Traditionally,  in  Tennessee  our  governors 
have  come  from  Middle  Tennessee  and  then  each  senator  from  western 


and  eastern  part  of  the  state.  So  McKellar  would  have  been  wary 
of  anybody  in  West  Tennessee  who  was  emerging  politically. 
Browning  was  that  man. 

In  1934  Browning  had  run  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  senate  and  was  defeated  by  Senator  Bachman—Nathan  L.  Bachman- 
-which  would  indicate  to  McKellar  that  that  certainly  was  an 
aspiration  of  Gordon  Browning.  Then  in  1936  when  Browning  ran  for 
governor  and  finally  got  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  campaign 
or  ten  days,  I  believe,  got  the  support  of  Mr.  Crump.  Senator 
McKellar  never  did  relent.  He  stayed  right  with  Dr.  Bur gin 
Dossett.  He  didn't  want  Browning  to  get  one  step  higher  anywhere. 
He  appeared  personally  before  the  state  legislature  and  tried  to 
defeat  Browning's  unit  rule  bill  because  he  didn't  want  Browning 
to  get  credit  for  it.  It  didn't  make  any  difference  to  McKellar. 
I  mean  he  could  have  beaten  them  all  no  matter  what  the  set-up 
was . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Of  course,  that  unit  bill  was  a  threat  to  the  Crump 

machine . 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Yes,   a  terrible  threat   to  the  the   Crump  machine, 

but  not  to  McKellar.  He  had  his  friends.  When 
Kefauver  came  along  and  sort  of  alligned  himself  on  Browning's 
side,  so  to  speak,  that  turned  McKellar  against  him.  McKellar 
had  no  use  for  him  whatever.  He  virtually  told  as  much  on  one 
occasion.  He  certainly  disapproved  of  Kefauver.  He  thought  he 
was  a  dangerous  man. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Because  of  his  ambition? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Because  of  his  political  philosophy. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:   Which  certainly  was  more  liberal  than  McKellar. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Oh   yes—whose   wasn't!   (Laughter)   However,    now 

McKellar  was  the  first  prominent  political  figure 
in  the  South  to  offer  support  to  Governor  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  in  New  York.  Roosevelt  never  forgot  it.  This  was  way 
back  far  in  advance  of  any  campaign.  That's  why  McKellar  was  able 
to  have  almost  100%  patronage  control  all  during  the  Roosevelt 
years. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Which  was  a  lot  of  power. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That's  right.  And  Roosevelt  genuinely  or  otherwise, 

as  you  may  look  at  it,  had  some  right  liberal 
programs  and  McKellar  went  along  with  them. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Which   some  southern  congressmen  had  trouble  doing. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That's  right  and  still  do. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well,  Judge,  as  I  understand  it,  Estes  Kefauver  was 

not  a  charismatic  speaker  at  a  time  when  public 
speaking  was  very  important.  Television  had  not  really  been  used 
when  the  first  successes  were  won  by  Kefauver.  Why  was  he  so 
popular,  for  example,  with  women,  with  couples,  with  young  people? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That   is  a  hard  one!   I  think  the  couples  thing  had 

to  do  with  the  old  school  ties  and  spouses  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  women  were  ready  to  spread  their  wings 
politically.  He  came  along  at  a  most  propitious  moment  in  women's 
political  history.  So  far  as  young  people  are  concerned,  he  was 
less  conservative  and  I  think  that  appeals  generally  to  young 
people  particularly  those  with  university  and  college  experience. 
Let's   see,   you  said   couples  and  young   people  and  what   was  the 


other? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   And  women  in  general. 

JUDGE  NEESE:    Women   in   general.    Kefauver  was   apparently  very 

attractive  to  women.   He  paid  a  lot  of  attention  to 
them   and   was  able   to  seek  any   opportunity  to  personalize   that 
attention.   He  was  a  big  man.   Did  you  know  him? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   No   sir,  I   heard  him   speak  several   times,  but   I 

was  just  getting  started. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Well,  he  was  six  feet  two  inches  tall   and   weighed 

about  tv/o  fifteen  and  was  very  erect  and  wore 
glasses  and  had  a  complexion  that  sort  of  gave  him  the  father 
figure  look  and  gave  the  impression  of  being  a  powerful  man 
physically.  I  think  these  things  maybe  attract  the  feminine  side. 
Then,  as  young  people  were,  I  think  the  females  were  more  on  the 
liberal  side  in  their  philosophy  than  men. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did   Nancy   campaign  much   with   him  in   the   early 

period  7  Was  that  an  asset? 

JUDGE  NEESE:    It  was  a  tremendous  asset.   Senator  Richard  Russell 

who  defeated  Kefauver  in  the  Florida  presidential 
primary  in  1952  and  he  was  an  old  bachelor,  as  we  used  to  say.  He 
said,  "Kefauver 's  strongest  weapon  in  his  arsenal  was  Nancy." 
Now,  I  didn't  know  Nancy  while  Estes  was  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  doubt  that  she  campaigned  any  there  because  in 
the  first  place  Estes  didn't  need  it.  He  was  just  a  shoo-in  every 
time  and  would  win  overwhelmingly  any  time  anybody  deigned  to  take 
him  on. 

In  the  19^8  campaign  she  was  a  consistent , constant ,  dedicated 


campaigner.    She  didn't  like  it,   but  she  did  it.    Then,  in  1952 
she   was   very   loyal  in  doing  what  had  to  be  done.   At  the  end  of 
that   time   though,   we  had   a   conversation   one   time--a   rather 
extended  one--both  of  us  were  rather  through  with  it!   We  had  done 
all  we  thought  we  should  do. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   After  '52? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That's  right. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well,   you   came  back   to   Tennessee  in   the   early 

fifties,  didn't  you,  Judge? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Yes,  I  came  back  in  just  about  mid-year  1951. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   He  still  needed  you  in  '52. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Well,   I  was  just  getting   my  law  practice  back   on 

its  feet.  You  have  sons  who  are  lawyers  so  you'll 
know  from  them*  if  not  otherwise,  that  it  takes  time  to  get  the  cash 
flowing  through  the  pipeline  to  the  extent  that  you  get  much  of  it 
yourself.  I  was  doing  well  in  the  latter  part  of  1951  when  Estes 
rang  the  bell  for  me  again.  I  shouldn't  have  gone  back.  That  was 
a  terrible  mistake  I  made  personally  for  my  family. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  it  is  hard  to  turn  down  a  friend  who  needs  you. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Well,   that  is  true  and  it  was  always  the  argument, 

"Charlie,  nobody  knows  me  like  you  do.  Charlie, 
you're  the  only  one  I  can  count  on  not  to  mess  things  up. 
Charlie,  if  you'll  just  do  this  for  a  little  while  then  I  can  make 
other  arrangements."  You  know!  You  know  you  are  being  suckered 
in,  but  you  do  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well,   Judge,  let's  see.    Could  we  talk   a   little 

about  19^8?    I  don't  think  we  have  time   today   to 
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really  do  justice  to  the  year,  but  we  ought  to  start  it. 

JUDGE  NEESE:    Let's   start  it  a  little   bit.   As  I  told   you,  I'd 

been  sending  him  all  this  information.  I  had 
gotten  interested  in  Lions  International.  I  had  served  in  what 
they  call  zone  chairman  and  then  deputy  district  governor  under 
two  fellows  and  was  in  line  to  step  in  to  be  the  District 
Governor  which  is  nice,  you  know  to  have  that  in  your  obituary. 

So   Estes  came  to   see  me  or   we  met  and   he  told  me   that  he 
definitely  was  going  to  announce  for  the  Senate  nomination. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Were  you  in  Paris  at  the  time? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    No,   I  was  trying  to  practice  law  in  both  Paris  and 

Nashville  at  that  time  and  had  homes  at  both 
places.  I've  forgotten  "where  it  was.  I  think  he  came  down  to  my 
place  near  Paris  which  is  out  there  on  Kentucky  Lake.  In  a 
nutshell  he  wanted  to  know  when  did  I  think  he  should  start  his 
campaign.  This  was  in  like  the  late  summer  of  19^7.  I  told  him 
that  I  thought  he  ought  to  announce  before  the  turn  of  the  year 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  So  then  it  got  around  to  the 
proposition  of  managing  his  campaign.  He  wanted  me  to  manage  his 
campaign . 

I  told  him  I  was  not  the  sort  of  fellow  that  he  needed.  In 
Tennessee  politics  of  those  days  the  campaign  manager  was  almost 
as  prominent  as  the  candidate  himself  and  that  I  was  not  known  and 
was  just  a  youngster,  etc.  So  he  started  in  his  usual  campaign 
then  of  getting  me  to  do  it.  He  was  living  that  summer  at  the 
Lookout  Mountain  Hotel  it  was  then.  He  invited  my  wife  and  two 
boys   and  I  to  come  up  for  a  weekend.   I  knew  what  it  was  going  to 
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be,   but   I   wanted  them  to  see  that.   I'll  never  forget.   Did  you 

ever  go  up  there  when  it  was  operational  to  the   Lookout   Mountain 

Hotel? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   No   sir.   I've  been  on  Lookout  Mountain  many  times, 

but  never  at  the  hotel. 
JUDGE  NEESE:  This  was  completely  descriptive  of  it.  We  were 
winding  around  up  the  mountain.  We  finally  came  in 
full  view  of  this  hotel  on  up  above  us.  My  boys  almost  together 
said,  "Look,  at  the  castle !"  I  wanted  them  to  have  that 
experience.  Estes  was  good  with  children.  Estes  would  get  out  in 
the  swimming  pool  and  play  with  them.  He  would  play  ball  with 
them  and  things  like  that.   My  two  sons  were  smitten  with  him. 

Anyway,  he  told  me  that  he  would  see  that  I  had  no  loss  of 
income  if  I  would  come  on  and  manage  his  campaign.  I  finally 
agreed  to  do  it  after  going  to  talk  with  my  father.  You  might  be 
interested  in  this  conversation. 

My  father  was  not  the  great  leader  of  jumping  on  the  horse 
and  saying,  "Let's  go."  But  he  was  a  pretty  wise  old  bird.  I 
used  to  talk  over  everything  with  him.  And  when  I  would  get 
through  I  would  realize  that  I  had  done  all  the  talking.  He'd 
just  been  a  good  listener,  but  I  had  come  to  a  conclusion  by  then. 

So  I  told  him  that  Estes  wanted  me  to  manage  his  campaign. 
He  said,  "Well,  you  mean  here  in  Henry  County?  You  are  spending 
so  much  time  in  Nashville." 

I  said,  "No,  he  means  statewide." 

He  said,  "Do  you  think  he  can  be  elected?" 

I   said,   "No   sir.    I   don't  see   any   way  that   he   can  be 
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elected."    This  was  after  it  was  pretty  apparent  that  Stewart  and 
Crump  were  going  to  have  a  break. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Was  this  in  the  spring  of  '48? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    This  was  in  the  fall  of  '47. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Very  early. 

JUDGE  NEESE:    Very   early.   But  the  'word  was  already  out  that  Mr. 

Crump  was  not  going  to  support  Stewart  anymore. 
Whether  or  not  Joe  Carr  and  Company  had  sold  him  on  Judge  John 
Mitchell  at  that  time,  I  don't  know.  That  was  one  reason  1  didn't 
think  he  could  win.  So  I  told  my  daddy,  "No,  I  don't  think  he  has 
a  chance." 

It  was  a  long  pause.  He  said,  "Well,  do  you  think  that  my 
grandchildren  would  have  a  better  opportunity  to  live  in  a 
peaceful  world  if  Estes  was  in  the  Senate? 

I  said,  "Yes  sir,  I  do." 

He  said,  "All  right.  You  manage  his  campaign  and  you  elect 
him  too."   (Laughter) 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  As  a  matter  of  principle  and  not  opportunity. 
JUDGE  NEESE:  Right, on  account  of  his  grandchildren.  So  I  agreed 
to  manage  his  campaign  and  resigned  my  public 
relations  work.  We  announced  sometime  early  in  November.  In  a 
couple  of  days  he  announced  me  as  his  manager.  We  got  in  my 
little  blue  Plymouth  and  started  going  around  the  state  talking 
with  anybody  who  would  talk  with  us. 

There  was  one  other  organization  that  I  just  thought  of  that 
I'll  go  back  to  put  this  in.  It  was  in  Lewis  County—Hohenwald , 
where   a  man  named,  Howard   Warf,  W-A-R-F,  with  whom   you  would  be 
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familiar,  was  THE  boss.   I  mean,  he  was  completely  dictatorial. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  was  in  '4?  or  '48? 

JUDGE  NEESE:    That  was  '47  and  '48.   I  got  as  his   opposition   my 

only  professional  politician,  a  man  named  Ernest 
Rasberry.  I  had  been  in  Hohenwald  and  got  through  with  work  and 
went  around  to  see  somebody  and  ask  them  about  the  political 
situation.  Of  course,  they  told  me  about  Warf  which  I  already 
knew.   I  said,  "Who  is  his  opposition?" 

They  said,  "Well,  he's  not  very  strong,  but  such  as  it  is,  it 
is  Ernest  L.  Rasbury,  R-A-S-B-U-R-Y.  So  Ernest  was  a  little  bald- 
headed  fellow  with  a  sort  of  a  hard  expression  on  his  face.  He 
and  his  father  operated  the  clothing  store  there.  I  lined  Ernest 
up  and  finally,  divided  the  state  up  into  areas.  I  finally  made 
him  the  area  manager.  He  had  been  working  at  politics  and  was  for 
anybody  that  Warf  was  against.  So  we  got  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Was     Mr.    Warf    associated    with    the    Crump 

organization? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Oh   yes!   He  was  almost  part  of  the  machine  as  near 

as  anybody  outside  the  geographical  area  was. 
There  are  others  and  I'll  supply  this  later  on.  Our  first 
problem  is  that* I  think  I  alluded  to  earlier*  was  to  try  to  get 
Kefauver's  name  straightened  out  in  people's  minds.  There  was  a 
cartoonist  on  the  Nashville  Banner  named  Jack  Knox--tremendously 
talented  man. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  have  interviewed  Mr.  Knox. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Oh,   have   you?    Of  course,   Jimmy  Stahlman  hated 

Kefauver   with   a   passion  and   everything  he  stood 
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for.  He  had  a  front  page  personal  column  called  "Straight  from 
the  Shoulder."  He  would  take  a  swipe  at  Kefauver  any  time  he 
could . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Why  did  he  oppose  Estes  Kefauver? 

JUDGE  NEESE:  Stahlman  was  almost  a  radical  Republican.  He  was 
ultra  conservative.  He  didn't  approve  of  any  of 
the  things  that  Kefauver  had  done  or  anybody  else  had  done  for 
that  matter.  The  only  man  I  ever  wondered  if  Kefauver  was  going 
to  get  physical  with  was  Jimmy  Stahlman.  (Laughter)  I'll  tell  you 
about  that  later  on. 

We  had  about  ten  congressman  at  that  time  and  Jack  Knox  drew 
remarkable  likenesses  of  all  ten  of  them  and  had  them  sitting 
around  or  standing  around  Colonel  Tennessee  who  looked  like  a  low 
grade  Uncle  Sam.  He  was  talking  about  how  proud  he  was  of  all  of 
his  boys  except  one.  Over  at  the  outer  fringe  of  the  thing  he  had 
drawn  a  remarkable  likeness  of  Estes  Kefauver,  bigger  and  taller 
than  any  of  them.  He  was  holding  up  a  little  sign  that  said, 
"Estes  is  bestest."  So  this  gave  me  the  bright  idea  to  emphasize 
the  Estes.  I  had  been  over  every  possible  combination.  Estes' 
first  name  was  Cary.  Of  course,  if  he  had  ever  been  in  the 
military  service,  he  would  have  been  Cary  E.  Kefauver. 

The  problem  was  to  get  people  to  take  a  look  at  Kefauver.  He 
had  been  chosen  by  Collier's  Magazine  which  was  then  the  leading 
publication,  or  one  of  the  few,  as  one  of  the  ten  best  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He'd  only  been  there  eight  or  nine 
years  at  that  time.  He  had  other  recognitions.  I've  forgotten 
what  they  were,  but  he  wasn't  one  of  431  [435]  anymore. 
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I  even  looked  to  the  nicknames.  He  was  very  active  as  you 
know  at  U.T.,  but  his  nickname  there  was  "Old  Ironsides."  That 
didn't  help.  His  nickname  among  his  contemporaries  around 
Chattanooga  was  "Big  Stuff."  That  didn't  help.  So  I  decided 
just  to  emphasize  Estes.  Estes  was  a  good  name  in  rural  West 
Tennessee  particularly  around  the  Brownsville  area. 

We  got  up  an  inexpensive  pamphlet,  not  having  any  money,  and 
put  "Estes  IS  the  bestest."  with  emphasis  on  the  'is'.  We 
pointed  out  a  little  about  him  and  all  the  good  things  and  none  of 
the  bad.   So  this  sort  of  helped. 

Is  Jack  Knox  still  living? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   He   was  several  years   ago  here  in   Nashville,  sir. 

If  he  has  died  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Yes,  in  any  event,  I  know  that  Mr.   Stahlman   would 

roll  over  in  his  grave  if  he  thought  that  his 
cartoonist  was  the  one  that  gave  us  that  idea  which  went  over 
very  well,  by  the  way.  I  remember  one  little  old  lady  in  tennis 
shoes  asked  me  one  day  said,  "Well,  how  is  Estes?  Not  that  I  know 
him  that  well,  but  I  can't  pronounce  his  other  name."  That  sort 
of  thing. 

We  finally  got  the  show  on  the  road  that  way.  We  did  an 
awful  lot  of  personal  calling.  We  had  some  bad  winter.  I 
remember  one  time  we  were  over  in  the  Springfield  area.  We  had 
gone  into  Gallatin  first.  I  asked  Estes,  I  said,  "Do  you  have  any 
contacts  here?" 

He  said,  "Not  a  one." 

I   said,  "I  really  don't   have  any  personal  contacts   either, 
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but  I  do  know  one  fellow  over  here  who  used  to  operate  a  ten-cent 
store  at  Paris.  He'll  at  least  smile  at  us."  So  we  went  by  to 
see  him  and  he  did  smile  at  us. 

Then,  we  went  on  to  Springfield  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Along  about  dusky  dark  in  bad  weather  where  there  is  snow 
and  everything,  somebody  said, "The  man  you  need  in  this  county  is 
Graydon  L.  Morris .  ""Well ,  where  would  we  find  Mr.  Morris?"  "Well, 
he  lives  nine  miles  out  here  at  Cedar  Hill."  It  was  getting  colder 
and  colder  and  ice,  worse  and  worse.  We  finally  get  out  there  and 
car  falls  off  of  the  road.  Kefauver  gets  out  puts  his  shoulder 
above  the  wheel  and  puts  us  back  up  on  the  road.  I  said,  "Estes, 
hell  let's  go  home.   What's  one  guy  out  here." 

"No,  no,  we  are  this  close.  Let's  go." 

Well,  when  we  got  to  the  man's  house  there  was  a  driveway 
that  must  have  been  an  eighth  of  a  mile  long  up  to  his  house.  We 
were  afraid  to  try  that  driveway.  So  Estes  gets  out  and  plods  all 
the  way  up  to  the  house.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  sit  in  the 
car.  "I'm  not  going  to  do  that." 

It  was  dark  and  finally  I  see  a  light  come  on.   I   could   see 
he  is  being  ushered   in.   That  fellow  Graydon  Morris  turned  out  in 
all  of  the  campaigns  to  be  one  of  the  best  helpers  that  we  had. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Do   you  think   it  was   fortunate  for   him   that   he 

started   that   early   to   give   him   time   to   get 
acquainted? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Yes,   he  wouldn't  have   done  anything  much   with   a 

name  like  that.   If  his  name  had  been  Joseph  Taylor, 
well,  he  would  have  done  fine  from  the  beginning  because   it   would 
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have  been  just  a  matter  of  exposing  him,  but  that  name  just  turned 
people  deaf.  They  weren't  interested—anybody  with  a  name  like 
that!  So  then  the  first  thing  we  needed  to  do  was  to  get 
something  in  Shelby  County. 

So  Estes  told  me  to  go  and  see  E.J.  Meeman.  A  lot  of  this 
time  I  was  operating  out  of  Paris  in  my  residence  in  Paris.  I  was 
in  Paris  and  I  drove  on  down  to  Memphis.  Mr.  Meeman  was  a  lovely 
man  and  knew  all  about  Kefauver,  knew  all  about  his  record,  knew 
all  about  his  potential, and  was  editor  of  the  Press  Scimitar,  as 
you  can  recall.  That  was  a  Scripps-Hov/ard  newspaper  also,  but 
they  gave  their  editors  pretty  well  full  sway  as  to  non- 
presidential  elections.  They  could  do  pretty  much  what  they 
wanted  to. 

Mr.  Meeman  had  seen  to  it  that  Kefauver  had  gotten  good 
publicity  in  the  secondary  paper  in  Memphis  for  some  time.  So  I 
went  to  see  him  and  ask  him  what  did  we  need  to  do  down  there  that 
was  possible.  He  said,  "The  man  you  need  is  Edmund  Orgill." 
Well,  having  been  brought  up  in  Paris  and  having  seen  Ed  Orgill's 
name  in  connection  with  every  worthwhile , and  civic,  and  religious 
and  many  commercial  ventures  that  came  up  in  Memphis,  I  knew  right 
away,  this  was  almost  an  impossible  dream.  I  had  no  earthly  idea 
he  would  be  interested  in  a  political  campaign.  So  I  said,  "How 
do  I  get  to  Edmund  Orgill?" 

He  said,  "Lucius  Burch." 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  went  to  see  Lucius.  You 
would  have  thought  I  was  a  long  lost  nephew  or  something.  I  never 
received   such   a   fine  reception   from   anybody.    Along   in   the 
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conversation  I  said,  "Why  do  you  think  that  Edmund  Orgill  would 
have  any  interest  in  a  political  matter?  He's  always  been  so  non- 
politically  engaged." 

He  said,  "He  read  a  book." 

I  said,  "Oh,  what  was  the  book?" 

He  said,  "Union  Now  by  Clarence  Streit."  Well,  I  had  heard 
of  Union  Now,  but  no  more  than  heard  of  it.  You  remember  that 
that  was  Streit  's  idea  that  instead  of  becoming  a  sitting  duck, as 
we  had  twice, that  now  we  ought  to  create  a  union  of  the  Atlantic 
community  as  much  as  the  European  Common  Market  is  being  created 
now,  but  to  have  it  for  defense  purposes  only. 

Edmund  had  gotten  interested  in  that.  We  finally  got  to 
Edmund  Orgill  with  Lucius.  Mr.  Meeman  always  stayed  once  removed 
from  the  actual  thing.  We  came  up  and  we  were  going  to  have  a 
committee  of  seven  who  were  prominent  citizens  of  Memphis  and  not 
against  Mr.  Crump.  They  were  just  going  to  be  for  Kefauver.  That 
was  a  thin  line  to  try  to  cross. 

I  went  back  to  have  breakfast  with  them  one  morning.  In  the 
meantime  Estes  and  Edmund  Orgill  and  Lucius  Burch  had  gotten 
together t  and  our  conference  had  been  interrupted  by  word  from 
Madisonville ,  Tennessee,  where  Estes'  mother  or  where  his  parents 
lived,  that  she  was  in  very  bad  health.  So  we  chartered  a  plane 
and  went  immediately  to  Madisonville. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:   Judge  Neese,  if  we  may,  we'll  start   with   anything 

you   have  in  an  earlier  period  about  the  Crump  era, 
then  we'll  talk  some  after  that  about  the  election  of  19^8. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    The   first   time  I   noticed   in  the   books  anything 

about  Mr.  Crump  on  the  statewide  basis  from  the 
standpoint  of  political  power  was  in  1911.  The  United  States 
senators  at  that  time  were  elected  by  the  General  Assemblies  of 
the  states.  Mr.  Crump  had  the  eight  votes  from  Shelby  County  of 
one  mind,  which  was  his.  The  election  of  a  senator  came  up  where 
there  were  66  votes  necessary  to  elect  to  the  remainder  of  the 
191 1-1913  term. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Who  was  being  replaced  then?   Was  that  Bob  Taylor? 

Bob   had  left   earlier.   He   came  back   to  run  £or 
governor  in  1910,  of  course. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Yes,   but  he  didn't   give  up  his   seat.    Sixty-six 

votes   were   required   and  former   governor   Benton 
McMillin  got  57  on  the  first  vote.   Oh,  it  was  Frazier. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Jim  Frazier. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    James   Beriah  Frazier,  Sr., there  was  a  junior  later 


on  in  the  Congress,  Frazier  had  just  been  reelected 
Governor.  Immediately  he  brought  his  election  to  succeed  to  a 
vacancy  in  that  office  for  a  short  term. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   And  he  left  the  governor's  office  to  John  Cox. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That's   right.   Frazier  only   got  18  votes   on  that 

first  ballot.  Then  they  tried  to  make  a  deal  with 
the  Fusions—the  independent  Democrats  and  the  Republicans — -to 
have  Governor  Ben  Hooper  take  the  job.  That  would  have  made  the 
Speaker  of  the  Senate,  Nathaniel  Baxter,  Jr.  the  Governor,  so 
Hooper  turned  that  down.  Next  day,  Frazier  withdrew  as  did  Guston 
T.  Fitzhugh  of  Memphis  who  had  gotten  22  votes.  Then,  there  was 
much  going  about  and  all  during  the  ten  days  that  were  devoted  to 
this  voting. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  1911? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Luke   Lea,  Jr.  had  been  romancing  Mr.  Crump  for  the 

eight  votes  from  Shelby  County  on  the  idea  that  he 
could  add  to  them  for  himself  all  of  the  Fusionists  '  votes  which 
had  been  going  to  a  man  named  Commissioner  Benjamin  Augustus 
Inlow . 

So  Mr.  Lea  asked  Governor  Hooper  who  was  obligated  to  him  to 
prevail  on  Inlow  to  withdraw  as  a  candidate  just  for  one  ballot 
and  if  Mr.  Lea  couldn't  win  on  that  lone  ballot,  he  would  withdraw 
his  own  candidacy  in  favor  of  Inlow.  This  was  all  agreed  to. 
Luke  Lea,  Jr ., surprising  the  whole  political  world,  was  elected  on 
the  eleventh  ballot  with  the  support  of  Mr.  Crump.  You'll  find  I 
think,  from  that  point  on  up  and  until  19^8  that  Mr.  Crump  was  a 
considerable  power  in  Tennessee  politics. 


In  fact,  after  about  1934  he  was  almost  the  power  in 
Tennessee  politics  so  far  as  the  final  balancing  act  in  an 
election  was  concerned.  So  this  was  a  formidable  opponent  that 
Mr.  Kefauver  and  the  seven  blocks  of  granite  were  taking  on  in 
Shelby  County. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   In  the  election  of  1948.   May  I  ask  you   before   we 

get  up  to  that,  Judge,  how  the  Crump  organization's 
political  power  developed?  He  started,  I  think,  in  1911  with 
control  of  the  Shelby  County  delegation  which  was  the  largest  of 
any  county,  but  it  still  was  only  one  county  and  it  increased  and 
it  grew  a  great  deal  over  the  years.  How  did  that  happen? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    The   unity.   He   kept  candidates   who   were   rarely 

opposed  from  Shelby  County  for  all  the  legislative 
posts  confined  to  those  who  would  submit  to  his  control.  I  mean 
that  is  the  whole [way].  That  is  the  only  nice  way  to  say  it. 
They  would  vote  as  a  unit.  You  take  eight  votes  in  almost  any 
close  legislative  fight  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  Crump  apparently  did  this  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  Memphis  and  Shelby  County  because  this  was  before  the  day  of 
home  rule.  The  legislature  could  just  gut  a  local  municipal 
government,  for  example,  by  special  acts  passed  —  local  bills  they 
call  them. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Those  were  the  ripper  bills,  weren't  they? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Well,    ripper    bill    has   a    little    different 

connotation.  A  ripper  bill  is  a  bill  that  you  put 
in  there  hoping  that  people  will  come  around,  who  don't  want  it 
passed,  to   be   nice  to  you  and  get  you  to  withdraw  it.   That  is  a 


ripper  bill.  (Laughter) 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  understand.  I  don't  think  everyone  has  understood 

the  difference  in  that. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Well,   I  doubt   it.   That   used  to   happen,   to   my 

knowledge , frequently .  You'd  pick  out  somebody  like 
the  strip  miners  all  over  the  state  and  offer  a  bill  that  they 
have  to  replace  their  divots  and  this  is  practically  going  to  put 
them  out  of  business  so  they  maneuver  around  to  see  who  can  put 
the  pressure  on  the  legislator  to  get  him  to  withdraw  the  bill. 
They  keep  control  of  it,  you  know,  whoever  introduces  the  bill, 
keeps  control  of  it.  Things  of  that  sort  used  to  be  a  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  legislature  when  I  was  watching  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I    believe    that   came    to    an   end    with   the 

constitutional  convention  in  the  1950s,  didn't  it? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    It   was   certainly  improved   a   lot.   I   suspect  we 

still  have  ripper  bills . (Laughter ) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   In  that  sense. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Yes   sir.   The  unified   voting  of  Mr.   Crump  having 

the  legislators  from  Shelby  County  in  his  pocket 
gave  him  a  swing  vote  situation  where  he  could  swap  off  something 
that  he  didn't  particularly  care  about  for  something  that  he 
wanted  for  Memphis  and  Shelby  County. 

Now  I  always  viewed  Mr.  Crump  as  a  benevolent  political 
dictator.  I  think  that  he  really  genuinely  wanted  the  best  for 
Memphis  and  Shelby  County.  It  was  just  the  idea  behind  the  thing 
that  one  person  can  acquire  and  maintain  that  type  of  power  which 
is   what  galled  me  and  galled  Estes  Kefauver.   Finally,  it  was  the 


basis  of  our  so-called  coalition  in  trying  to  do  something  about 
it.  We  just  didn't  like  the  idea  of  one  person.  Although  I  had 
worked  for  the  Cooper  administration  which  was  Crump's  supported 
throughout.  Kefauver  had  worked  briefly  for  the  Cooper 
administration.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Crump  had  endorsed  Kefauver 
for  reelection  to  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives.  There 
again,  I  am  sure,  getting  something  that  he  wanted  in  return. 

Mr.  Crump  had  the  reputation  of  being  right  down  the  middle 
of  the  road--a  straight  arrow.  If  anybody  decided  to  stray  from 
the  fold,  he  had  in  his  private  files  a  lot  of  information  about 
them  that  they  wouldn't  want  made  public.  It  was  such  an 
effective  tool  that  he  ran  a  wonderfully  competent  man  out  as 
mayor  and  ran  him  off  to  Massachusetts  rather  than  have  some  of 
the  things  in  Mr.  Crump's  file  made  public.  Do  you  remember  that? 
Are  you  a  little  young  for  that,  I  guess. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  am  not  sure  which  one  that  was. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    It  was  Watkins  Overton. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Oh  yes.   Well,  I  have  interviewed  a  gentleman  named 

Stratton  who  held  office  in  the  legislature  for  a 
while  then  held  another  office  and  he  left  also. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Gerald   Stratton  who  also  went  to  Massachusetts.   I 

knew  him  very  well. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes,   I   think  he   had  a  train   ticket  and  left   at 

midnight   after   an   election.   He   challenged   the 
machine  ,  and   I   suspect   didn't   believe   he   could  win.    But   I 
remember  he  bold  me  that  he  left  immediately  after  that. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That's  right. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:   When   I  talked  to  him  here  in  Nashville  a  few  years 

ago,  he  had  never  been  back  to  Memphis  again. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Yes.    He  was  the  first   Crump  official  to  turn   on 

Mr.  Crump  and  bite  the  hand  that  fed  him.  They 
punished  him  real  good,  but  he  did  it  publicly.  Gerald  Stratton 
was  sort  of  a  minor  hero. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  did  stand  up.  He  took  a  public  position  and  ran 
against  a  Crump  candidate  and  I  think,  about  the  time  that  he  left 
was  about  the  time  that  the  black  leader  there,  Robert  Church  left 
town  also.  Of  course,  his  organization  was  Republican.  Mr.  Crump 
did  that. 

JUDGE  NEESE:    They  had  cooperated. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Before  that? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Yes.   With  the  Crump  machine  and  the  Church  machine 

if  it  could  be  called  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   He   was   dictatorial.    I   believe   he   said    that 

Prentice    Cooper   was   the    best   governor   that 
Tennessee   ever  had.    What   relation  was  there   between   Governor 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Crump? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    As  I  recall  when  we  had  the  unit  bill   fight...  You 

remember  what  the  unit  bill  was? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  was  under  Gordon  Browning,  wasn't  it? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That's   right.    Prentice   Cooper  was   in  the  state 

senate  from  down  here  in  the  Shelbyville  general 
area,and  wound  up  as  the  floor  leader  against  the  passage  by  the 
Senate  of  the  unit  bill.  It  was  passed.  It  became  law.  Of 
course,  it  was  blatantly  unconstitutional  and  so  ruled  even  by  the 


Supreme  Court  that  had  to  be  in  fear  and  trembling  of  the  power  of 

Mr.  Crump  at  the  polls  at  the  next  election---judges !   Even  though 

he   lost,  Cooper  sort  of  proved  himself  as  a  man  of  quality  to  Mr. 

Crump.   At  that  time  in  1937  Mr.  Crump  thought  that  the   time   had 

come   to  have  a  Memphian  as  governor.   They  had  Walter  Chandler  as 

either   the  mayor  or  member  of  the  Congress.   I've  forgotten  which 

at  that  particular  time.   I  think  at  this  particular  time   he   may 

have  been  mayor.   So  when  rumblings  hit  what  was  the  street  corner 

where  Mr.  Crump's  office  was? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Main,  I  think.   Main  and  Adams. 

JUDGE  NEESE:    Main  and  Adams.   When  it  hit  Main  and   Adams,   they 

immediately  hustled  up  Mayor  Chandler's 
announcement.  Well,  Prentice  Cooper  announced  too.  So  you  had 
two  people  who  were  regarded  generally  as  Crump  men  about  to  run 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  in  1938  as  governor.  Every  effort 
and  every  pressure  was  exerted  on  Cooper  to  get  him  to  stand  aside 
• — all  kinds  of  promises  and  so  forth.  He  was  very  hard-headed, 
adamant  man.  He  wouldn't  stand  aside.  So  finally,  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  pull  Chandler  out  of  the  race. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Which  Mr.  Crump  was  able  to  do,  I  am  sure. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Oh   sure,  just   at  the   turn  of   his  hand.    Walter 

Chandler   or   anybody   else  wouldn't   dare  think  of 
seeking  a  statewide  office  in  that  era  without  the  blessing  of  Mr. 
Crump . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Mr.   Crump   usually   did  not   support  Shelby  County 

people   for  governor,  I  suppose,  because  he  knew  he 
had  Shelby  County  in  any  case  and  he  needed  someone  with  influence 


elsewhere . 

JUDGE  NEESE:    And  probably  didn't  think  that  his  power  was  strong 

enough  statewide  to  overcome  the  anti-Crump 
opposition  enough  to  put  in.  Mr.  Crump  always  seemed  to  follow 
the  philosophy  that  you  bring  in  your  strength  and  we'll  get 
behind  it  and  push.  You  can  do  this  better  with  a  man  who  is  not 
from  Shelby  County.  That  was  Tom  Stewart's  difficulty.  The  word 
is  that  Mr.  Crump  told  him,  "You  haven't  gained  any  power  of  your 
own.  You  haven't  created  any  strength.  We  like  to  get  behind 
strong  people  and  push.  You  are  asking  us  now  to  carry  the  whole 
load  and  we  are  not  going  to  do  it  anymore."  That's  why  Stewart 
was  dropped. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   By  Mr.  Crump,  but  stayed  in  the  election? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Stayed  in  the  election  anyway  and  ran  a   good   race 

and   had    it   not    been    for   a    few   unusual 
circumstances,   would  have  been  reelected  over  Crump's  opposition. 
Crump  didn't  win  them  all. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   He   lost   that   one  with   his   candidate,  Mitchell, 

wasn  ' t  it? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That's   right.    Joe   Carr's  candidate.    They  were 

both  from  Cookeville. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   How   did  he   build  up   to  that   extent  a   statewide 

power,   Judge?   You  see  he   started  evidently,  with 
close   control  in  1911   over  the  Shelby   County  vote,  but   as  time 
went  on  he  could  produce  a  lot  more. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Yes,   but  bear   in  mind,   that  he   never  lost   that 

control.    He  always  had  somebody  right  here  on  the 


ground  reporting  to  him  every  hour  on  the  half-hour  about  what  was 
going  on  and  getting  instructions.  First,  it  was  a  very 
attractive  man  named,  Roxie  Rice.  After  that,  it  was  Willie 
Gerber.  After  that,  I  don't  remember.  He  kept  control  and  having 
whatever  votes  were  from  Shelby  County,  other  people  with  some 
power—other  satraps  over  the  state--had  to  have  those  votes 
sometimes.  So  this  made  them  become  obligated  to  Mr.  Crump.  A 
lot  of  people  just  want  to  be  on  the  winning  side.  It  just  all 
worked  to  his  advantage. 

If  you  want,  to  be  a  political  power  in  your  county,  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  organize  your  circle  or  your  neighborhood 
because  it  is  not  too  important  whether  you  win  or  lose  if  you 
become  a  factor.  You  have  got  to  be  a  factor.  You  have  got  to  be 
a  person  that  they  must  come  by  before  they  can  expect  to  get  the 
votes  from  your  part  of  the  world.  This  is  what  Mr.  Crump  was 
practicing—that  you  don't  have  to  do  what  I  say,  but  you  have  to 
come  by  me  and  let's  talk  about  it  before  you  do  anything. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   He  had  a  very  large  county. 

JUDGE  NEESE:    A   very  large  county.    It  was  usually   reported   a 

larger  percentage  of  eligible  voters  than  any 
county  in  the  state.  And  also  had  a  greater  percentage  of 
eligible  voters.  Of  course,  they  were  accused  of  getting  names 
off  of  tombstones  and  things  of  that  sort  and  that  really  weren't 
legitimate  votes.  But  they  got  the  legitimate  voters  registered. 
Remember  we  had  the  poll  tax  up  until  fairly  recently--f if ty  years 
or  so . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   But   if  a  machine  had   plenty  of  money,  they   could 


pay  poll  taxes. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    They   could  pay  poll  tax  and  give  somebody  a  little 

present  to  bring  them  the  ballot  before  they  put  it 
in  the  box  or  something. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I   think  the  tradition   was  that  they   often  passed 

out   R.  C.   Colas  and   Moon  Pies.    I've   heard   of 
watermelons,   and  I've  heard  of   spaghetti  meals  and  whisky   ready 
after  the  voting. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Put  your  money  on  the  whisky.  (Laughter)  Half  pint. 

(Laughter ) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   How   did   he  build   up   this  network   of   satrapies 

around  the  state,  Judge? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Well,   just  the  way  that  I  have  indicated.   Anybody 

who  wants  to  exert  some  influence  over  political 
matters  in  the  state  couldn't  do  it  alone.  They  had  to  have  help. 
The  biggest  help  was  available  to  him  right  there  from  Mr.  Crump-- 
Main  and  Adams. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   They  would  be  obligated. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    They  would  be  obligated  and  bear  in  mind  also,  that 

the  governor  of  Tennessee  in  the  period  of  Crump's 
greatest  power  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful  governor  in  any  state 
in  the  union.  He  had  the  patronage,  of  course,  for  all  of  the 
executive  department,  and  they  always  got  their  guy  in  as  Speaker 
of  the  respective  Houses,  who  had  the  patronage  power 
legislatively  for  all  of  the  staffs  and  so  forth.  Then,  the 
judges  couldn't  get  by  in  an  election  or  by  appointment  of  the 
governor,   which  is  the  way   most  of  them  are   made,  if  Mr.   Crump 
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vetoed  them.  He  might  not  exercise  his  veto  or  he  might  just  go 
along,  but  if  there  was  some  reason  that  he  didn't  want  a 
particular  judge  on  the  Supreme  Court  or  one  of  the  other 
appellate  courts---the  other  appellate  court  at  that  time--it  was 
difficult  for  a  governor  to  appoint  somebody  that  Mr.  Crump  found 
them  personally  obnoxious  or  whatever.  He  had  a  'say'  in  all  of 
that . 

But  as  you  pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago,  he  didn't  cover 
Nashville  with  Memphis  people  and  Shelby  County  people.  He  only 
insisted  on  one  cabinet  appointment  out  of  every  governor  and  that 
was  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  insurance?  Because  of  his  business? 
JUDGE  NEESE:  Oh  yes,  he  was  in  the  insurance  business  and  I 
would  imagine,  I  don't  know  this,  of  course.  I 
would  imagine  all  the  big  insurance  companies  saw  to  it  that  Mr. 
Crump  stayed  happy  with  them  so  that  when  they  had  a  problem 
before  the  Department  of  Insurance  and  Banking--they  called  it 
then,  although  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  banking—they  could  get 
an  audience.  That's  what  people  in  that  category  want.  They  want 
to  be  able  to  get  to  the  person  making  the  decision  to  talk  with 
them,  to  present  their  side  and  not  necessarily  that  they  do 
anything  improper.  But  if  they  can't  even  get  their  message  in 
they  are  certainly  lost  in  whatever  is  being  done  to  them.  So  it 
all  ballooned.  Then  the  biggest  thing,  of  course,  was  the 
coalition  that  Mr.  Crump  made  with  B.  Carrol  Reece  in  upper  East 
Tennessee  through  Senator  McKellar. 

I  don't  know  if  we  have  talked  about  this  or  not,  but  Senator 
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McKellar,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  the 
next  Democratic  president  after  many  years  of  consecutive 
Republicans  was  going  to  be  F.D.  Roosevelt.  He  went  to  see 
Governor  Roosevelt  (who  was  governor  at  the  time ) —took  the  time 
and  offered  his  support — win ,  lose  or  draw.  Roosevelt  never 
forgot  it.  The  word  was  passed  along  in  1933  when  Roosevelt 
started  the  first  of  his  four  terms—three  terms  and  a  part  of 
another— that  nothing  was  to  be  done  in  Tennessee  without  checking 
with  K.D.  McKellar.  So  Mr.  Crump  had  the  benefit  of  that  too 
although  Mr.  Crump  and  Mr.  McKellar  didn't  always  agree—didn't 
always  get  along— had  some  public  spats. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   They  did  in  the  election  of  '36,  I  think,   for   one 

time . 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That   was   one  time,   but   there  were   more  serious 

things  at  home.  For  example,  Senator  McKellar 
prevailed  upon  President  Roosevelt  to  appoint  his,  Senator 
McKellar 's  brother,  as  the  Postmaster.  I  think  his  name  was  maybe 
Clint.  Mr.  Crump  just  raised  bull-a-blue  hell  about  that 
publicly.  They  had  a  tremendous  falling  out.  They  didn't  see  eye 
to  eye  on  everything  and  there  is  probably  a  little  jealousy,  if 
not  envy, between  the  two  of  them  because  Senator  McKellar  became  a 
tremendous  power  of  international  proportions  in  Washington.  And 
when  they  were  getting  along  with  each  other,  Mr.  Crump  had  the 
benefit  of  that  or  when  something  good  for  Memphis  and  Shelby 
County  came  up,  Mr.  Crump  had  the  benefit  of  that. 

I   think  that  Mr.  Crump  and  Company  had  people  hired  when  all 
of   the   New   Deal  programs   came   in,   for  example,   in  the  early 
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thirties   to  see  how  Memphis  and  Shelby  County  and  Tennessee  could 
get  the  benefit  of  as  many  of  those  programs  as  they  could,  not  to 
just   let  them  go  by  the  board  because  nobody  was  paying  attention 
to  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I   believe  he  did  extremely  well  at  getting  federal 

money  into  Shelby  County  and  that  is  something  that 
has  not  been  done  in  that  county  since  his  death  nearly  as  well. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    I   am  sure  that  that  is  true.   I  remember  in  one  of 

the  campaigns  —  it  must  have  been  about  1936  or  it 
could  have  been.  It  was  after  Roosevelt  had  been  in  and  the 
programs  had  started. 

We  had  a  young  man  who  is  now  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Oklahoma 
City  in  our  town.  We  sent  him  out  to  speak  for  the  Democrats  and 
he  was  talking  about  how  the  Republicans  were  misrepresenting 
everything.  And  he  said,  "Why  they  say  they  spent  $20,000  just  on 
the  Zoo  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  They  didn't  spend  $20,000,  it  was 
only  $18,962.41.  (Laughter)  So  we  had  to  pull  him  off.  But  the 
point  is  that  Mr.  Crump's  power  along  with  all  of  the  derivative 
power  that  he  had  acquired  enabled  him  to  finally  control  things 
in  Tennessee. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   It   was  dictatorial  power  by  the  thirties,  I  think, 

over  the  state  pretty  much. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Dictatorial,   but  don't  forget  it  was  benevolent  so 

far  as  Memphis  and  Shelby  County  and  where  there 
was  no  conflict  of  Tennessee  involved.  It  was  not  a  bad  thing  in 
final  result;  it  was  just  the  idea  of  the  thing  in  doing  it  that 
was  bad.   Am  I  coming  across? 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes  sir. 

JUDGE  NEESE:    You   just   can't   do   that   in   a   democracy   where 

everybody  is  supposed  to  be  equal. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   In  that  time  they  certainly  were  not  equal. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    No. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I   think  the  decision   about  who  would   be  governor 

and  many  other  things  were  made  by  one  person. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That's  right.   And  who  would  be  on  the  courts.   Now 

as  far  as  the  local  courts  were  concerned,  if  you 
were  not  one  of  Crump's  boys,  forget  it!  That  leaked  over  to  some 
extent  into  the  federal  judiciary.  I've  forgotten  what  it  was, 
but  I  think  there  was  some  family  connection  between  Judge  John  D. 
Martin  and  Mr.  Crump.  Marion  Boyd,  the  successor  to  Judge  Martin 
was  Mr.  Crump's  personal  choice  as  District  Attorney  General 
there.  He  moved  right  on  to  the  federal  bench.  At  the  same  time 
Judge  Martin  moved  up  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Cincinnati.  None 
of  this  would  have  been  likely  to  have  happened  without  the  power 
of  Mr.  Crump.  So  it  extended  into  all  phases  of  government. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   It  must  have  taken  an  immense  amount  of   effort   to 

manage  a  machine  that  was  that  widespread. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    He  apparently  was  a  great  organizer. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  believe  he  was. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    I   really   didn't  know   enough   about  Mr.   Crump  to 

have  much  of  an  opinion,  but  just  from  observation 
it  seemed  to  me  that  he  knew  the  lieutenants  to  put  in  power--Guy 
Joiner,  Willie  Gerber,  Roxie  Rice.  You  probably  can  remember  some 
of  them  better  than  I  can. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:   Francis   Andrews   may  have   done   some  of   the  work 

after  Mr.  Rice's  death. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That's   right.   Francis  Andrews   and  they  were   all 

pretty   much   like   Caesar's   wife,   I   mean,    you 
couldn't  get  anything  on  any  of  them  either. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  believe  Mr.  Crump  did  require  personal  honesty  on 

part  of  members  of  the  machine.   Some  of  the  things 
they   did,  collecting  money  for  the  machine,  dispensing  patronage, 
may  not--well,  obviously  it  was  not  done  in  the  open.   But  I  don't 
believe  he  permitted  any  personal  dishonesty. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Now   they  winked  at  some  of  the  sanctions  that  were 

imposed.  Somebody  would  become  independent  and 
decide  to  make  it  known  that  they  were  against  Mr.  Crump's 
candidate  for  something.  Maybe  he  had  a  little  mom  and  pop 
business  and  all  of  a  sudden  both  streets  leading  to  the  corner 
where  the  store  is  must  go  under  repair  for  a  long  time.  If  it 
was  a  druggist,  the  police  would  stand  outside  and  want  to  search 
every  customer  that  went  in  or  came  out.  All  kinds  of  things  to 
place  sanctions  on  those  who  didn't  go  along. 

I  can  remember  early  in  the  campaign  in  19^7  Kefauver  an- 
nounced in  November,  and  I  think  this  might  have  been  December,  I 
was  back  down  to  Memphis  dealing  with  my  seven  blocks  of  granite 
or  something.  In  the  Peabody  Hotel  lobby  which  is  a  large  place, 
I  kept  hearing  psst,  psst,  and  kept  looking  around.  Finally,  I 
saw  somebody  motioning  with  his  finger,  you  know,  for  me  to  come. 
It  v/as  a  fellow  that  I'd  known  all  my  life  who  was  a  native  of 
Paris  where  I  came  from.   He  wanted  to  speak  to  me  and   talk,   but 
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didn't   want   anybody  to   see  us--afraid  of   the  influence  of   the 
Crump   machine.   And  he  said   so.   He  said,  "You   know  I  can't   be 
seen   talking   with   you  now.    Come   over   here  in   the   corner." 
(laughter ) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well,  of  the  lieutenants  who  worked  for  him,  Judge, 

how   effective   were   they?   Do   you  remember  Roxie 
Rice? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Not  really  enough  to  discuss  him  much.   I  knew  that 

that   fellow   walking   along  there   was  Roxie  Rice. 
That ' s  about  all . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   He  had  been  in  the  legislature  awhile  himself. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    I   had   forgotten  that   if  I  knew   it.   I  had   some 

contact  with  Willie  Gerber  when  I  was  with  the 
Cooper  administration.  [It]  was  not  pleasant,  but  I  would  imagine 
that  he  would  been  very  effective  at  whipping  people  in  line  and 
keeping  them  in  line.  You  see,  not  only  would  they  whip  people 
in  line  in  their  own  delegation  which  required  only  a  word  that 
Mr.  Crump  said.  They  would  also  have  to  whip  into  line  people 
who  were  obligated  to  the  Crump  power  from  other  parts  of  the 
state.  I  would  imagine  he  was  very  effective  at  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   But   he  was  not   as  pleasant  as   some  of  the   other 

people  to  work  with,  I  gather? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Not   personally  pleasing  to  me,  at  least.   I  had  an 

experience   with   him  where  I   was   the  governor's 
liaison   with  the  legislature   in  a  special   session.   I  may   have 
told  about  this. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Governor  Cooper? 
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JUDGE  NEESE:    Governor   Cooper.    Mr.   Gerber  accosted   me  in  the 
hall   one   day   and   gave   me   a   direction   to   do 
something.   I  didn't  do  it.    So  I  saw  him   later  on  and  he   said, 
"Did  you  do  that?" 

I  said,  "No. 

He  said,  "Would  you  mind  telling  me  why  not?" 

I  said,  "Because  the  Governor  didn't  tell  me  to  do  it.  I 
know  you  speak  for  Mr.  Crump,  but  I'm  not  working  for  Mr.  Crump. 
I  am  not  beholden  to  Mr.  Crump  and  if  Mr.  Crump  wants  something 
done  by  me  in  the  name  of  the  Governor,  you  have  the  Governor  to 
tell  me  and  then  I'll  do  it." 

Well  I  expected  to  have  all  kinds  of  repercussions  from  that, 
but  I  did  not.  They  dropped  it.  They  would  do  that.  I  mean,  why 
mess  with  some  peanut  like  me.  (Laughter)  They  saved  their  fire 
for  the  big  battles. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   And  that  was  the  organization  that  you   faced   when 

you  managed  the  campaign  for  Estes  Kefauver  in 
19^8.   You  knew  what  you  were  dealing  with? 

JUDGE  NEESE:    We  knew  completely  what  we  were  dealing   with.    So 

far  as  a  handicapper  was  concerned  we  had  no  chance 
whatsoever  to  win--none.  In  193J4  Gordon  Browning,  who  was  in 
Congress,  had  run  for  the  Senate  nomination  as  senator  against 
Judge  Nathan  Bachman.  With  Crump's  support  Bachman  won  handily. 
In  1936  Browning  ran  for  governor  and  you  know  the  story  about 
that.  Within  the  last  ten  days,  I  believe,  of  the  election  Mr 
Crump  threw  his  support  behind  Browning  and  Browning  got  the 
benefit   of  60,000  reasons   why  he  loved   Shelby  County,  which   he 
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lived  to  regret  in  '36.  Then  in  1938  Crump  opposed  Browning  and 
not  only  elected  a  governor  but  elected  a  coalition  ticket-- 
governor,  United  States  Senator,  and  railroad  and  public  utility 
commissioner  as  they  called  it  then--Cooper ,  Stewart  and  Hudson. 

In  19^0,  I  believe,  he  supported  Senator  McKellar  who  walked 
back  into  another  term.  In  19^2  Stewart  was  opposed  by  Ned 
Carmack,  I  believe.  Mr.  Crump  was  able  to  elect  Tom  Stewart  that 
time.  In  19^4  after  Cooper  had  served  the  then  constitutional 
limit  of  three  terms,  Jim  McCord  only  had  to  throw  his  hat  in  the 
ring  with  the  Crump  support  to  be  elected  governor.  In  1946 
Carmack  again  was  soundly  defeated  by  Senator  McKellar.  So  we 
move  into  19^7.  Estes  Kefauver  decided  to  run  for  the  United 
States  Senatorial  nomination  in  19^3  against  that  founded 
political  power  with  such  recent  great  success. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Assuming  that  he  would  run  against  Tom  Stewart? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Just   running  for  the   office.   We,  of   course,  had 

information  as  far  back  as  19^6  when  the  crucial 
time  came  for  Kefauver.  He  wanted  to  run  as  we  have  discussed 
before  against  McKellar  in  19^6.  We  had  information  at  that  time 
that  Stewart  was  not  in  full  good  graces  of  Mr.  Crump.  [We]  would 
not  have  been  surprised  if  the  blessing  had  gone  to  someone  else 
which  it  did, or  we  would  not  have  been  surprised  if  they  had  gone 
along  with  Stewart  another  time,  or  would  not  have  been  surprised 
at  anything!  We  took  the  position  that  we  were  running  for  the 
Senate  and  whoever  else  wants  to  run,  come  on  in,  the  water  is 
fine . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   You  could  not  base  it  on  things  you  were   not   sure 
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about? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That's   right.   What  we   were  sure  about   was   that 

Kefauver  had  established  himself  or  had  been 
established  by  the  media  that  chooses  superlatives— one ,  being  the 
now  defunct  Collier's  Magazine  as  one  of  the  outstanding  members 
of  the  435  members  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  short  time  that  he  had  been  there.  The  trick  was  to  try  to 
get  people  to  look  at  Congressman  Kefauver.  With  the  strange  name 
and  limited  acquaintance  ovsr  the  state  this  was  hard  to  do. 

We,  of  course,  had  to  decide  immediately  whether  to  seek  Mr. 
Crump's  blessing.  Personally  and  frankly,  if  Kefauver  had  done 
that,  I  never  would  have  been  in  his  campaign  because  I  didn't 
like  the  idea--just  didn't  like  it--of  one  man  having  such 
complete  control  politically  in  my  state.  I  felt  very  strongly 
about  it  and  would  feel  the  same  today  whoever  that  one  person 
might  be  and  however  benevolent  the  result  might  be. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Fortunately,  he  agreed  with  you  on  that? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Absolutely,   right  down  the   line.   That  brings   us 

pretty  well  up  to  the  crucial  hour,  I  guess.  We 
started  out  without  any  money  and  finished  up  with  very  little. 
Kefauver  had  to  put  a  third  mortgage  on  his  home  in  Washington  to 
get  enough  money  to  buy  some  closing  radio  time.  This  was  before 
the  days  of  TV,  believe  it  or  not. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  kept  costs  down  a  great  deal  too. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Oh   yes,   yes  it   did—not   like  TV   costs— but  the 

dollar  had  a  little  different  value  then  than  it 
has   now.    It   was  big   for  us.    We  started   out  with   our  state 
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headquarters  [on]  the  left  fender  of  my  little  Plymouth  automobile 
and  started  out  together.  Then,  we  finally  decided  that  we  had  to 
put  something  in  Nashville  immediately  because  this  three-way  race 
was  developing.  Back  in  those  days  the  country  folk  come  to  town 
and  would  come  down  and  see  whose  banners  were  on  the  Andrew 
Jackson  Hotel  and  whose  banners  were  on  Hermitage  Hotel.  If  the 
banners  were  for  candidates  for  different  offices,  then  they 
decided  that  these  were  together  if  they  were  in  the  same  hotel. 
We  didn  Tt  have  money  to  hire  a  floor  or  a  suite  or  anything  so  we 
hired  a  sample  room  where  the  salesmen  show  their  wares  plus  one 
bedroom  right  at  the  end  of  the  hall  across  the  hall.  That  was 
also  my  sleeping  quarters.  (Laughter)  That  was  our  campaign 
headquarters . 

We  finally  did,  I  think,  pick  up  a  few  additional  rooms  on 
the  same  floor,  but  never  did  have  a  whole  floor.  It  wasn't  long 
after  that  till  Stewart,  who  wanted  by  now  to  separate  his  name 
from  that  of  McCord,  came  into  the  Andrew  Jackson  too.  So  we  had 
two  principal  candidates  for  the  Senate  with  headquarters  in  the 
Andrew  Jackson  Hotel  and  then  the  Mitchell  and  McCord  headquarters 
were  in  the  Hermitage  Hotel.  That  was  the  Crump  Hotel.  The 
Andrew  Jackson  was  the  anti-Crump  hotel.  Browning,  of  course,  was 
also  in  the  Andrew  Jackson.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  Browning  set-up  were  for  Stewart  rather  than 
Kefauver.  But  it  was  very  important  that  you  plant  the  right 
alignment  in  the  country  politicians'  minds  when  they  came  down 
and  looked  at  the  two  hotels  to  see  about  the  signs.  Doesn't  that 
sound  silly! 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well,  you  are  dealing  with  people,  Judge.    It   was 

a   matter   of   what   they   thought,   not   what   was 
accurate . 

JUDGE  NEESE:    Not  what  the  facts  were,  but  what  people  think. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Obviously,  you  guessed  that  one  right. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Yes,  that  was  one. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  travel  a  great  deal  during  that  campaign? 
JUDGE  NEESE:  Of  course,  in  the  early  days  I  traveled  exclusively 
with  Kefauver.  This  was  more  of  a  get  acquainted 
and  get  known  sort  of  proposition.  We  would  go  into  a  county  and 
on  the  way  we  would  ask  each  other,  "Who  do  you  know  here?  Who  can 
we  get  here?" 

We  had  done  some  preliminary  work--I  had~-in  most  of  the 
counties  so  I  remember  where  we  went  one  day  into  Robertson  County 
which  is  a  right  heavily  Democratic  voting  county.  That  is  where 
Springfield  is.  We  went  to  some  of  the  former  U.T.  schoolmates  of 
Senator  Kef auver-~Congressman  Kefauver  then-»they  were  all  for 
Stewart.   The  newspaper  people  were  for  Stewart. 

[We  went  to]  H.  A.  McElroy  Ten  Cent  Store  in  Springfield.  I 
knew  the  manager  over  there  who  used  to  be  in  Paris.  "He'll  at 
least  smile  at  us."  So  we  went  to  see  a  man  named  Childress,  I 
believe.  He  did  smile  at  us.  I  asked  him  what  we  might  do  to  get 
a  foothold  over  there  and  he  said,  "Well,  I  can't  tell  you  except 
that  there  is  a  man  out  here  in  the  country  named  Graydon  Morris. 
He  seems  not  to  go  along  with  the  norm  in  political  or  any  other 
kind  of  matter.  He's  very  independent.  Snow  was  almost  button 
deep.    This   was  late   in  the  afternoon.    I've  already  told   the 
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story  about  we  drove  to  Cedar  Hill  out  in  the  county  to  see 
Graydon  Morris  and  the  car  slipped  off  the  road  and  Kefauver 
heaved  it  back  up  on  the  road  with  his  shoulder  and  walked.  The 
entrance  way  must  have  been  150  yards  back  from  the  road.  It  was 
dark  and  I  refused  to  go  and  stayed  in  the  car. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  a  lamp,  I  guess.  I  guess  we  had  REA 
by  that  time.  A  light  came  on.  We  got  Graydon  Morris,  who  proved 
a  complete  power  thereafter  and  very  important  to  us  not  only  in 
Robertson  County  but  statewide. 

That's  the  way  it  was.  It  was  to  find  out  have  we  got 
anybody  that  will  help  anywhere.  Then,  after  that,  I  moved  into 
the  hotel  and  was  pretty  well  tied  up  there.  Although  I  would 
have  to  make  frequent  trips  to  Memphis  and  Knoxville  and 
Chattanooga  and  all  around.  Not  too  much  in  Chattanooga.  I 
figured  that  Kefauver  was  as  well-known  as  anybody  alive  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District  in  which  Chattanooga  is  a  part. 

We   had  these  other  nine   districts  that  we  were   not  in  such 
good  shape  in.   We  had  to  work  on  those. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   So   your  services  were   needed  more  outside   of  the 

Chattanooga  area. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Oh   yes,  completely  out   of  the  Third   District.   I 

figured  we  were  going  to  lose  and  if  we  had  to  do 
anything  much  in  the  Third  District  we  were  going  worse.  I  was 
very  young--don't  forget  and  young  looking.  Many  times  somebody 
would  come  in  the  headquarters  and  want  to  speak  with  Mr.  Neese, 
the  campaign  manager,  and  when  they  would  get  into  my  little  bed 
room  next  door  with   a  little  desk,   they'd  say,  "Well,   Sonny,  I 
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guess  I  was  looking  for  your  daddy."  (Laughter) 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well,  that  was  a  compliment,  I  guess,  Judge? 

JUDGE  NEESE:    I  guess.   Nobody  would  say  that  today. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   But  you  managed  to  convince  them  all,  didn't  you? 

JUDGE  NEESE:    They  didn't  believe  me  a  lot  of  times.   They'd  say, 

"Now,  we  can  take  care  of  most  of  the  campaign 
expenses,  but  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  now  before  the  election 
a  little  money.  There's  just  a  few  people  there  that  we  have  to 
have  before  our  little  organization  will  percolate.  When  can  we 
expect  some  money?" 

I   said,  "Well,   I  don't   think  ever."    They  thought   I   was 
kidding,  you  know. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   You  weren't  giving  the  answer  they  wanted,  Judge. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That's   right.  I  would  finally  tell  some  of  them  if 

you  have  to  have  money  to  operate  in  this  campaign, 
I  suggest  you  go  to  the  Mitchell  people  or  the  Stewart  people. 
They  have  plenty  of  money.  We  just  don't  have  any  and  I  don't  see 
any  signs  of  getting  any.  If  we  get  any  and  can  put  it  to  that 
use,  we  will,  but  don't  count  on  it.  That  would  turn  most  of  them 
off,  but  we  would  turn  some  of  them  on.  They'd  say,  "By  George, 
if  you  are  in  that  kind  of  situation,  I'll  get  the  money  up 
myself  or  provide  it  myself.   Don't  worry  about  me  anymore." 

So  it  worked  as  everything  else  does  many  different  ways. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well,   it  seems  as   if  you  got   some  of  the   honest 

people  on  your  side,  then. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Well,   I  expect  so  and  maybe  some  dishonest  ones. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well,  you  got  some  whom  you  knew  were  not  out  there 
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for  the  money  since  you  didn't  have  any. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That's  right  and  wouldn't  get  any  and   didn't.    As 

I   say,  Kefauver  had  to   put  the  third  mortgage   on 
his  home. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  you  have  any  surprises  in  the  campaign,  Judge? 

Did  it  go  about  the  way  you  planned? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    I  can't  say  that  it  did,  because  I  didn't  know  what 

to  plan.  I  was  thoroughly  confused  by  the  split 
over  Stewart  and  Mitchell  because  of  the  Crump  thing.  1  couldn't 
tell  whether  I  thought  they  were  going  to  switch  back  to  Stewart 
or  whether  they  were  going  to  be  able  to  get  Stewart  out  of  it  or 
couldn't  tell  how  much  of  his  own  strength  Judge  Mitchell  was 
going  to  be  able  to  provide.  I  have  the  philosophy  that  before 
you  can  solve  a  problem,  you  have  to  know  what  the  problem  is.  I 
never  did  know  what  the  problem  was.  So  I  finally  decided  that 
the  thing  to  do  was  to  accuse  Mr.  Crump  of  preparing  to  switch 
back.  (Laughter) 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  would  make  it  hard  for  him  to  do,  wouldn't  it? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    No,   that  would   have  encouraged   him  to   do  it,   1 

think,   but  it  would  confuse   the  thing.   If  I   was 
confused,  I  wanted  everybody  else  to  be  confused.  (Laughter)   So  I 
got   on   the   statewide  radio   and   accused   them  of   preparing  to 
switch.   Bless  Pat,  they  were  in  the  process  of  switching. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   You  were  right  about  it. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Well,   I  didn't  know  I   was  right.   I  decided   that 

was  what  we  had  to  do  regardless  of  what  they  were 
going  to  do.   So  that  left  the  switch  partly  on  and  partly  off  and 
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it  kept  us  from  having  an  even  tougher  situation. 

You  remember  that  Kefauver  only  got  about  41%  of  the  vote. 
If  there  hadn't  been  such  confusion  and  most  of  all--I  want  this 
understood—had  Mr.  Crump  not  gotten  old,  and  not  as  sharp  as  he 
had  been,  we  didn't  have  the  chance  of  a  snowball  in  Hades.  We 
had  no  chance.  Kefauver  was  not  the  kind  of  political  philosopher 
that  the  majority  of  the  Democrats  in  Tennessee  wanted.  That's 
why  Jay  Solomon  had  so  much  trouble  getting  this  building  named 
for  him. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Your  Chattanooga  supporter? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Yes,    Jay   Solomon,   later   the    General   Service 

Administrator . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  was  under  Jimmy  Carter,  wasn't  it? 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That's   correct.   But   he  did   it  and   it  is   still 

there.  I've  been  surprised  some  move  hadn't  been 
taken  to  change  it  back.  I  guess  as  long  as  Senator  Albert  Gore, 
Sr .  is  living  and  Jim  Sasser  is  in  a  position  of  power  that  won't 
be  done.  Sasser  was  in  the  youth  movement  of  the  1960  campaign 
for  Kefauver.  I  didn't  know  him  at  the  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  doubt  that  they  would  change  it  now.   I  think  any 

feeling  against  Estes  Kefauver  must  have  diminished 
a  lot  over  the  years. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    I  found  that  in  most  of  the  circles  that  I  get  into 

when  something  comes  up  about  Estes  Kefauver  the 
thing  is:  Who  is  he?  The  young  people  don't  seem  to  know.  They 
have  an  organization  in  Nashville  now  called  the  Capitol  Hill  Club 
and   it  is  sort  of  a  luncheon  and  dinner  club  and  bar  and  so  forth 
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and  so  on.   Every  so  often  they  have  a  speaker  to  come  in.   I  went 
up   there  to  talk  with   them  about  the  1952   Presidential  Campaign 
which  most  of  them  were  too  young  to  remember  anything  about. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I  can  believe  that. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    I   had  several  people   to  tell  me   afterwards,   you 

know,   "Well,  I'd  heard   the  name,  Estes   Kefauver, 
but  I  really  didn't  know  anything  about  him." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   I'm   afraid   they   are  not   learning  much  Tennessee 

history,  Judge. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    That's  right.   We  need  more  books  by  Dr.  Crawford. 

(Laughter)    I   see   you   got   him   in.     I   went 
immediately  as  I  always  do,  to  the  index  to  see  if  my  name   is   in 
it.    Then,   I   went  to   Kefauver.   You   had  him   in  there   on  two 
different  places,  I  believe.   Then,  I  saw  the  Susong  reference. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   My  inclination  would  have  been  to  put  in  more  about 

recent  Tennessee  politics,  but  publishers  try  to 
get  in  so  much,  you  know.  They  want  cultural  material,  material 
about  black  people,  Indians  and  about  family  life,  and  about 
economic  activity  and  transportation.  So  what  you  get  is  the 
political  part  of  Tennessee  history  pretty  much  abbreviated. 
JUDGE  NEESE:    Of  course,  in  a  few  years  that  part  would  need  to 

be   abbreviated   as  you   go   on  to   something  else. 


